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nation, with the approval of the high 
school principal. Scholastic pays all bills. 
Parties are to travel by Greyhound Lines, 
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* tizes the training students receive in prob- 
lems of democracy. By persuading com- 
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with the students, schools may greatly ex- 
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SCHOLASTIC, News Examination 
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Please send me .......... copies of the News 
Examination April 14, 1935. I shall give the 
examination to my students and return the 
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stand this places me under no obligation. 
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“Peace on 






Earth, Good Will Toward Men” 


An Editorial 


alarming tendency to turn its back on civ- 

ilization. Hatreds are at a higher pitch than 

at any time since 1914. Indeed, the rancor 
and malice of today flames higher than twenty years 
ago. 
enmity of nations, as bitter as ever, is matched by 
ugly hostilities flaring within the boundaries of every 
country. Virtually all over the world people are 
being whipped into fierce antagonisms toward thou- 
sands of their fellow countrymen. Europe is torn by 
assassinations, riots, and all other sorts of violence 


C serine 1934, finds the world showing an 


Then it was an enmity of nations; today the 


and terrorism, while in America savagely-fought 
strikes have repercussions in 
outbursts of malevolence in 
nearly every walk of life. 
The ceaseless struggle which 
human beings wage to sus- 
tain life—to get food, cloth- 
ing and shelter—is the chief 
germ from which the epidemic 
of hatred spreads. But the 
disease has carriers—carriers 
that everyone should guard 
against, lest he become in- 
fected. 
Ignorance and prejudice 
are two of these carriers. The 
fever of ill will sweeping the 
world today is fed by these 
virulent twins, ignorance and 
prejudice. The orgy of Jew- 
hating unleashed by Hitler in 
Germany in 1933 has spread 
with such amazing speed that 
similar movements are re- 
ported already well estab- 
lished in the United States. 
To be sure, anti-Semitism in this country is as yet 
relatively dormant. Compared with the violent clash 
of opposing industrial interests, it seems unimportant. 
But any widespread pandering to the blind preju- 
dices of unreasoning people—especially in times of 
acute privation and hardship—is never unimportant. 
Let us look closely at the sorest and most inflamed 
rash symptomizing the hate disease in America. This 
is the almost continuous war between workers and 
employers, between capita) and labor, with virtually 
the entire nation lining up in sympathy with one or 
Persons calling themselves 








From an engraving by Albrecht Diirer 


radicals and conservatives are heaping vicious and 
unbridled tirades of denunciation upon each other. 
Historians of the future may justifiably point out 
the irony of a song called “Love Thy Neighbor” 


‘having reached a peak of popularity in a year so 


rampant with malignity. 
_Patriotic organizations are using the radio and 
printing press to warn against “un-American agita- 
tion.” An unfair and erroneous impression is thus 
foisted upon young and uninformed minds that a man 
cannot love his country and still realize there are 
glaring injustices in the social order and work 
openly for its reconstruction. Jefferson, 
patriotism is beyond 
challenge, was always a stout 
champion of what he called 
the “emancipation of the pro- 
ducing class,” i.e., the farmers 
and workers. 


Thomas 
whose 


The practice 
of heaping all radicals to- 
gether as common enemies of 





tradition is 
often just one sample of an 


the American 


appeal to prejudices rather 
than to facts. 

The only inoculation that 
can make people immune to 
the hate disease is an open, 
inquiring mind—an insatiable 
determination to ferret out 
facts, no matter how elusive 
And facts to- 
elusive as to 


they may be. 
day are so 
when 


appear phantom-like 


governments and _ powerful 
organizations are using every 
modern invention of communi- 
cation for propaganda pur- 
poses, to win adherents to their side no matter how 
they may have to poison and pervert truth in order 
to do it. 

High school students should resolve not to be vic- 
timized by prejudices, whether from the right or the 
left. They should cultivate a spirit of tolerance 
toward other people’s point of view. They should 
learn all they can of the controversies over which the 
world is seething; but they might well adopt an atti- 
tude of suspended judgment as to the ultimate right 
or wrong of these questions until they have acquired 
more knowledge. (Concluded on page 30) 


IG BILL WICKEY should 
never have started out. He 
knew it before he had gone a 


mile. He hadn’t put on 
enough socks, for one thing. His 
great feet, laced into rubber pacs, 
were already celd. It was heavy 
going. Slow. He couldn’t make good 
time. The snow, which all day had 
been falling steadily in heavy soft 
flakes, had changed to icy fragments 
as hard as steel. In the utter silence 
of the forest he could hear them hiss- 
ing viciously through the stiff pine 
needles. He knew what that meant. 

He stopped and eased his load 
against a tree. His shoulders, freed 
from the galling pressure of the 
straps, shifted gratefully beneath his 
thick shirt as he looked back over the 
trail. It was not yet dark in the 
fringe of the forest. He could still 
see the light in the last clearing shin- 
ing fitfully through the blue haze of 
whirling snow. His instinct, trained 
as an animal's to sense his strength 
against the forces of Nature, told him 
he ought to turn back. And yet he 
hesitated, for this was Christmas 
Eve. 

In the pack sack on his back were 
all the fixings for a bang-up Christ- 
mas: cranberries, frozen hard as mar- 
bles by this time, popcorn and candy, 
some toys for the kids and a bottle 
of perfume for Nell, the shoes and 
mittens she had cautioned him to get, 
and the usual supply of flour and 
bacon and canned stuff. And on top 
of all that, like a monarch on his 
throne, was the turkey he had won at 
the raffle. Wickey grinned with 
pleasure as he thought of it. Turkey! 
Why, they never dreamed of such a 
thing. Not they! He could see them 
now, stiff with astonishment when he 
unpacked it. No, siree! He'd tote 
that turkey out, feathers and all. He 
turned his head toward the inky dark- 
ness of the forest. Chills sweeping 
through his body warned him that it 
was time to move on. His shoulders 
sagged as he felt again the full weight 
of his pack, but the smile lingered on 


Christmas 


Turkey 


By Sarah M. Lockwood 


his lips as, holding his lantern close 
to his feet, he pushed ahead. 

The trail, black as pitch, was 
almost indistinguishable, even to 
Wickey, who had blazed it himself 
with a hand ax. He chose his foot- 
steps carefully within the swinging 
circle of yellow light, his mind un- 
consciously registering each familiar 
landmark as he passed it. Down 
there beneath the lofty tops, shut in 
by the forest as in a house, the storm 
could not reach him, but he could hear 
it raging above, tearing and whistling 
through the branches. He knew that 
it was still snowing, from the bright 
particles that danced in the lantern 
light. He could feel them against his 
cheek, but their force was spent when 
they reached him. He plodded for- 
ward, resting occasionally against a 
tree while he lifted his face to the 
tumult that raged in the blackness 
above. It was a bad night, An aw- 
fully bad night. 

He came out on the edge of the lake 
and stood there, straining his eyes 
through the whirling smother that 
confronted him. He was amazed at 
the fury and violence of the storm. 
In all the years he had been squatting 
on this timber, he had never seen any- 
thing like it. It astonished him. But 
what astonished him still more was 
the fact that he could see no sign of 
light from his cabin across the lake a 
good half mile or more. Even on the 
darkest nights, when he could not see 
the farther shore line blotted against 
the lesser black of the sky, he could 
depend on the light. He depended on 
it now. He stood there blinking 
through moist eyelashes and pulling 
off the tiny icicles clinging to his eye- 
brows while he strained to see through 
the whirling madness that gathered 
the light snow from the surface of the 
lake and tossed it wildly into the tem- 
pest from the skies. Partly sheltered 
as he still was, the snow drove into 
his face and stuck there, the wind 
tore the breath from his throat. Near- 
by, a tree, ripped by the storm, split 
with a crack like a pistol shot. Wickey 
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Bill Wickey’s 


twisted his head in the direction of 
the sound. 

“Jiminy Christmas!” he exclaimed, 
bewildered. 

He knew where his cabin was, knew 
he was staring at it, knew that the 
trail across the lake lay straight as a 
string from him to it, but he could not 
see so much as the hand before his 
face. Cautiously he moved from the 
shelter of the shore and felt with his 
feet for the hard surface beneath the 
light snow. Perhaps if he could feel 
the trail he could follow it. He found 
it, his own footsteps frozen into a 
surface of incredible irregularity 
outlined beneath the light blanket of 
snow. 

Then he noticed that his light had 
puffed out. With a sudden passionate 
gesture he hurled the lantern into the 
face of the storm. The action startled 
him. What ailed him, anyhow? 

“Guess I must be tired out,” he 
muttered, as he started shuffling for- 
ward into the storm. 

His lips were shaking. He kept his 
eyes tight shut, bending all the energy 
of his being into feeling the trail with 
his feet. It was difficult. Very diff- 
eult. He couldn’t be sure. For one 
thing, his feet were numb. It didn't 
seem possible that he had been sweat- 
ing awhile back. The icy wind sucked 
in beneath his damp garments until 
he felt like a man of ice crawling 
naked against the storm. He beat his 
arms like flails across his big chest. 

He had gone perhaps a hundred 
yards when he stopped short, struck 
by the overwhelming conviction that 
he would never get across the lake 
alive. It was not panic that he felt, 
but a clear reasonable conviction. The 
odds were too great. His feet were 
freezing. At any moment he might 
miss the trail, and once astray in that 
chaos, he was lost. He wouldn't live 
an hour in battle with the blizzard. 
He’d been a fool to try it. The only 
thing to do was to leave his pack on 
the shore and win back to the scttle- 
ment. And that was no cinch. Eight 
miles through the woods without 4 
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light on a night™like-this. But, at 
any rate, he was better off there than 
out here in this heli. He could crawl 
under a tree and light a fire. He 
could make a go of it somehow until 
morning. 

He faced about and started for the 
shore, lurching ahead indifferent to 
the trail in his eagerness to get back. 
As he walked, he worked at the straps 
on the pack to loosen them. His 
hands were numb. He couldn't feel 
the straps. He tore off his mittens, 
wrenching his powerful shoulders, 
straining at the clinging load, excited 
and irritated by the delay. His blood 
flowed faster with the exertion and he 
felt better. He thought of the turkey 
and grinned. It was that darn bird 
had got him into this. Well, he’d fix 
him for it te-morrow. Christmas! 

All at once it occurred to him that 
he had gone far enough. More than 
enough. He must have reached the 
shore. He put out his naked hands to 
feel the brush. He moved his hands 
before him, turning awkwardly, like 
a child at blind-man’s buff, groping, 
straining forward, muttering, blinded 
and buffeted by the awful fury of the 
fate that had overtaken him. 

Braced against the wind, he 
stopped. His hands fell like iron 
weights to his side. On his back the 
pack hung crookedly, a buttress 
against the scudding spume that 
whirled around him. A_ peculiar 
quiet, a feeling of profound indiffer- 
ence came over him as he realized that 
he was lost, utterly and helplessly 
lost on his own lake, every inch of 
which he knew as he knew his own 
right hand. Why, he’d surveyed it, 
put it on the map, and here he was 
lost on it. It struck him as a pretty 
good joke. He was lost and he was 
going to die. 

It was not the fear of death that 
quickened him. He was too tired to 
care for that. It was the thought of 
his home. Wickey was not an imag- 
inative man, but clear as a mirage 
against the night he saw the follow- 
ing morning: the blazing sun in an 
azure sky washed clean by the bliz- 
tard, the gleaming expanse of white 
with a peculiar lump upon it, buried 
in the snow. Nellie and the kids 
would not notice it at first, secure in 
the belief that he had never started 
out. And then the children playing 
would come upon it—the thought 
struck terror to him. No! Never! 
He could never let this happen. Not 
to Nell! He must get through to her 
somehow. 

In a panic he began struggling with 
the pack and shook it free. Even 
Row, as it fell noiselessly into the 
snow, he thought of the turkey. He 
hated to leave it. Damn the thing! 
Well, a little freezing wouldn’t hurt 
it They could pick it up tomorrow. 
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Freed from his load, the big man 
began to run. 

How far he staggered, how long he 
fought his unseen savage foe, Wickey 
never knew. Whether it was the in- 
stinct that keeps a man’s face toward 
home, whether it was blind luck, he 
never cared. All he could recall for 
certain of that terrible night was that, 
after what seemed a very long time, 
he was on his knees still crawling 
feebly like a wounded animal sick to 
death when his frozen hands struck a 
projection on the ice. He pawed it 
over, felt around it. It was a rock on 
the shore. 

Now there were very few rocks of 
this size on Wickey’s lake.- His heart 
pounded. If it was the one he thought 
it was, the one just down the shore 
where he tied up in summer to fish 
for bass, there was a little pine tree 
clinging to it. With the last of his 
failing strength he dragged himself 
upright, feeling the contour of the lit- 
tle point of rocks. It felt like it. 
Yes! Here was the smaller rock he 
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wedged his boat upon. It must be! 
God! God Almighty! where was that 
tree! Wildly he waved his arms in cir- 
cles before him. The soft pine 
branches brushed his hand. 

With a feeble shout Wickey clam- 
bered up the rock and grabbed the 
tree in his arms. He fell on his knees 
before ~it, crying to it, feeling its 
branches as a blind man feels the face 
of a long-lost friend. No doubt about 
it. No doubt at all about it. He 
knew where he was now. All he had 
to do was follow the shore a hun- 
dred yards or so to come to his cabirf. 
He couldn't miss it. No! Why, any 
moment now he would see the light in 
the window. He thought~yes! He 
could see it now, faintly glimmering 
through the whirling black. He threw 
his arms around the little tree and 
laughed and laughed. 

Wickey staggered up the bank to 
the door of his home. Through the 
uncurtained window he could see Nell 
sitting in the warm glow. She was 
working on the trimmings for the 
Christmas tree, and as he watched she 
held up a silver star and looked at 
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it, a pleased smile on her tired face. 
She had long ago decided that he had 
not ventured out in this wild night. 

Wickey took a long breath, shook 
himself like a great dog, and opened 
the door. 

His wife looked up. 

“Why, Bill!” she exclaimed, startled 
by the apparition in white that stood 
grinning before her. “Why ever did 
you come out on a night like this? 
You look froze to death.” 

Bill laughed through cracked lips. 

“Not quite,” he croaked, “though 
I'll say it was a tough trip. Guess I 
got nipped a little, but I ain't as bad 
off as I look, not by a damn sight!” 

She was busy with him now, un- 
tying his earlaps, brushing off the 
snow, getting him out of his coat. 

“Well, you do look terrible. I've 
never seen you look so froze. You're 
just caked with ice. You better rub 
your feet with snow while I get you 
some supper. Whatever made you do 
such a crazy thing, coming out on a 
night like this! Why you might have 
froze to death.” 

Wickey bent down, wrenching at 
his boots. He didn’t speak for a mo- 
ment. 

“It was the turkey,” he muttered 
finally. 

“Turkey? What turkey?” 

“I got a turkey. A big one. 
it at the raffle.” 

Her face lit up just as he knew it 
would. Well, she wasn’t more than a 
girl, anyhow. 

“A turkey! Oh, Bill, ain’t that 
grand!" she exclaimed. “Why, the 
children have never had one. Won't 
they be surprised! I can hardly wait 
to tell them. Shall we wake them up 
now and show it to them?” 

“It ain’t here.” 

“Ain't here?” Her face fell in dis- 
may. “Where is it, then?” 

“Oh, it’s out there on the lake,” 
said Bill, carelessly. “Pack got so 
heavy I had to drop it off. But it 
won't hurt. We can pick it up in the 
morning.” 

Her face lit up again. She went 
into the kitchen, bustling over his 
supper, talking through the door about 
the turkey. 

The next morning, true to his vision, 
the sun was blazing in a sky intensely 
blue. Fine particles of frost sparkled 
in the still air. The trees outlined 
against the blue were motionless, and 
beneath them, clean and gleaming, 
stretched the white expanse of the 
lake. And sure enough, away on the 
farther shore was a lump, smooth, 
buried in the snow. Bill pointed it 
out exultantly to Nell and the chil- 
dren. 

The children were wild with ex- 
citement. They could hardly bolt 
their breakfast in their eagerness to 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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The Greatest Little Book in the World 


Charles Dickens’ 


“A Christmas Carol’’ 


By A. EDWARD NEWTON 


HE large room in which we 

were sitting served as a living- 

room and library. Pause for a 

moment and think! What is 
living without a library? What is a 
library unless one lives in it? The 
walls were lined with open cases filled 
with rare books, and it needed only a 
glance to show that they had been 
assembled with great discrimination. 
Easy-chairs, placed with due regard 
to tables with carefully screened 
lamps, seemed to invite one to read 
and rest; but, indeed, a violent dis- 
cussion was going on. It was on that 
old, old subject—Which is the best of 
Dickens’s novels? Pickwick, some one 
urged; then it was admitted that Pick- 
wick is not a novel. What is it? Cer- 
tainly it isn’t a romance, or travels! 
Finally it was agreed that it is in a 
class by itself, that there never has 
been a book like it; and just as it 
seemed as if all were agreed that 
David Copperfield was Dickens's best 
novel, some one mentioned A Tale of 
Two Cities, which met with the objec- 
tion that that wasn’t in Dickens’s man- 
ner at all. 

Then, above a voice urging Bleak 
House, some one was heard to say 
that A Christmas Carol was the great- 
est little book in the world. “And if,” 
said the speaker, “you think that a 
‘rather large order,’ name a greater!” 

There was silence for a moment, and 
then a chorus of praise. It was the 
writer of this paper who made the 
all-embracing statement. He has the 
advantage of knowing only one—his 
mother-tongue; he was talking of 
books to-day, not of great little books 
of ages past; and he was talking with 
companions who were much too great 
Dickensians to challenge any state- 
ment in praise of the master. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. 
I know all that can be said in dis- 
praise of Dickens: that his characters 
are not real people, but personifica- 
tions of virtue and vice and the whole 
range in between; that he wallows in 
sentimentality; that all is exaggera- 
tion; that eccentric characters pepper 
his pages; that his women are “im- 
possible,” and that his heroes wear 
side whiskers; that he himself had 
long curly hair, perfumed, and greasy 
with macassar oil. I admit all this, 
and yet I am disposed to say that in 
the resplendent firmament of English 
literature there is only one name I 
would rank above his for sheer genius: 
Shakespeare. 


LFRED EDWARD NEWTON looks 
like a person straight out of Dickens, 
is one of the foremost authorities in the 
world on Dr. Johnson, and is, according 
to the New York Times, “the world’s most 
popular book collector.” In addition to 
owning the original and unexpurgated 
first edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
he is the possessor of the only Hardy 
manuscript (Far From the Madding 
Crowd) in the possession of a private 
person; he owns a first edition of John- 
son’s Dictionary; a first folio of Shake- 
speare; probably the most complete col- 
lection of editions of A Christmas Carol; 
and has done more to foster book collect- 
ing than any other man in America. 
Although London is his spiritual home, 
Mr. Newton lives in Philadelphia (where 
he was born in 1863), and in his prac- 
tical moments is the president of a suc- 
cessful electrical manufacturing company. 
Urbane, sociable, witty, wearer of checked 
suits, he prefers the East to the West, the 
city to wide open spaces. If you asked 
him why, he’d probably quote his beloved 
Doctor Johnson: “No wise man will go 
to live im the country. The town is my 
element; there are my friends, there are 
my books and there are my amusements.” 
In his home at Oak Knoll, outside 
Philadelphia, Mr. Newton has collected 
the books he loves so much and writes 
about so well. Dickens, Fielding, Shake- 
speare, Trollope, Dumas, and Lamb are 
his favorites, and there, if you were to go 
to tea, Mr. Newton would also proudly 
show you another of his treasures—Dr. 
Johnson’s very own silver teepot. He 
could also point out (but he probably 
wouldn’t) a portion of the shelf that 
holds his own books (all published by 
Little, Brown): The Amenities of Book- 
Collecting and Kindred Affections; A 
Magnificent Farce and Other Diversions 
of a Book-Collector; Dr. Johnson—A 
Play; The Greatest Book in the World 
(from which this essay is taken); This 
Book-Collecting Game; A Tourist in Spite 
of Himself; End Papers; and (just pub- 
lished) Derby Day. 


=. 


But it is not my wish to start any- 
thing now. I just want to say a few 
considered words about A Christma; 
Carol. 

Dickens had made his first trip to 
America and was engaged upon that 
study of selfishness, Martin Chuzzle 
wit, when it occurred to him to write 
a short story which was to make the 
world better and happier at Christ- 
mas time. The result was the “little 
Carol,” as he affectionately called it. 
Its composition affected him in a most 
extraordinary manner: he roamed 
about London, as was his habit, think- 
ing and talking to himself about it— 
and no one knew and loved London 
better than he; and none could de- 
scribe it better, especially the streets 
on a winter’s day, when the poor 
suffer; for while Dickens was a boist- 
erous person, overflowing with animal 
spirits, the poor were always on his 
mind. 

Bear with me while I sing the Lon- 
den streets in winter. Is there, can 
there be anything colder? The ther- 
mometer is not to be depended upon; 
with true British pluck the mercury 
keeps up appearances and declines te 
record the all-pervading dampness 
which freezes one to the marrowbones, 
I know; for I have played at hide- 
and-seek in the fog with well-known 
landmarks for my playmates,—to keep 
myself from freezing—and I am not 
especially fitted for the game; solitaire 
I could play better but for the exertion 
it entails. 

But no one has written of a winter's 
day as has Dickens: listen a moment: 

“It was cold, bleak, biting weather: 
foggy withal. ... The city clocks had only 
just gone three, but it was quite dark al- 
ready; it had not been light all day and 
candles were flaring in the windows of 
the neighboring offices, like ruddy smears 
upon the palpable brown air. The fog 
came pouring in at every chink and key- 
hole, and was so dense without, that al- 
though the court was of the narrowest, 
the houses opposite were mere phantoms. 

. .It was piercing, searching, biting cold.” 

Such was the weather in London on 
that day before Christmas many years 
ago when Dickens elected to sing 4 
carol which all the world has heard 
and which all English-speaking people 
join in singing. Dickens was a man 
of simple emotions: what did not move 
him to laughter moved him to tears; 
some things moved him to both at 
once. Of nature, in the ordinary ac 
ceptance of that word, he knew noth- 
ing, cared nothing. London was # 
(Continued on page 8) 
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him a vast field in which wild flowers 
grew, the children of the poor, and he 
gathered them by armfuls. He was 
a man without what we call taste and, 
like Shakespeare, he took little inter- 
est in either religion or politics, but 
he had an intense love for humanity. 
He did not write for the stage, but he 
wrote dramatically: in tragedy he was 
apt to be maudlin; in humor he was 
with the gods. The Carol is Dickens 
in essence, for in it his love for hu- 
manity and his love of fun are all- 
embracing. 

May I hum the first stanza of the 
Carol? 

“Marley was dead: to begin 
with . . . as dead as a doornail. 
Mind! I don’t mean to say that 
I know, of my own knowledge, 
what there is particularly dead 
about a doornail. I might have 
been inclined, myself, to regard a 
coffin-nail as the deadest piece 
of ironmongery in the trade. But 
the wisdom of our ancestors is 
in the simile; and my unhallowed 
hands shall not disturb it, or the 
Country’s done for. You will 
therefore permit me to repeat, 
emphatically, that Marley was 
as dead as a doornail.” 

But I take it for granted 
that you can sing the Carol as 
well as I can, and go on with 
my story. 

It was published a few 
days before Christmas 1843; 
six thousand copies were sold 


the first day, and fifteen thousand be- 
fore there was the least sign of the 


demand slackening. Dickens was in 
high spirits and wrote to a friend, 
“The Carol is the greatest success, I 
am told, that this ruffian and rascal 
has ever achieved.” 

It is permissible to refer to the 
original manuscript of the Carol. 
Dickens gave most of the manuscripts 
of his novels to his friend and biog- 
rapher, John Forster, at whose death 
they passed to the British nation, and 
can be seen in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum; the manuscript of the Carol, 
however, he kept himself, endorsing 
it, “My own and only MS. of the 
Book,” followed by his well-known 
signature. 

But a more impulsive, generous man 
than Dickens never lived: it was not 
long before the precious copy was 
bound and given to an old friend, 
Thomas Mitton, who, not fully appre- 
ciating his possession, sold it for fifty 
pounds! Subsequently it passed into 
the hands of a Mr. Churchill, who had 


every one of its sixty-six quarto pages ~ 


photographed and reproduced in fac- 
simile. Then, in the hands of a book- 
seller, it went to Birmingham; but it 
soon returned to London, and the 
price by now having advanced to three 
hundred pounds, it passed into the 
collection ef Mr. Stuart M. Samuel, 
who ultimately disposed of it to Pier- 
pont Morgan, and it now rests in the 


shrine, frequently called a library, 
erected by him a few years before his 
death. 

What is more fascinating than the 
manuscript of a book? In looking at 
a picture, we see a work of art, 
finished and complete, as its creator 
intended us to see it, but in looking 
at the holograph of a book, we see the 
mind of the master at work. We see 
how he obtained the effects which so 
thrill us, and can study the lights and 
shades as he applied them. Dickens 
was a rapid and clear penman, but in 
the excitement of composition he made 
so many corrections that most of his 
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Autograph inscription by Dickens in a first edition of 


A Christmas Carol 


manuscripts are almost illegible except 
to one expert in reading his writing. 
The Carol is far from being the chief 
literary treasure of Mr. Morgan’s 
library, but it is an ornament to any 
collection, and when I held it in my 
hands, not long ago, I was told it was 
one of the items that all visitors wish 
to see. 

I have the original drawings of two 
of the four full page etchings, the 
“Ghost of Christmas Present” and the 
“Last of the Spirits”; but where are 
the remaining two? Who is the happy 
possessor of the best, “Mr. Fezziwig’s 
Ball”? The gayest little picture in 
all the world, it fairly exudes Christ- 
mas cheer. Who would not love to 
dance a Sir Roger de Coverly with 
Mrs. Fezziwig, “one vast substantial 
smile”? I defy anyone to read the 
description of that Christmas party 
and not be a better man for the ex- 
perience. It is a ripping piece of 
prose, seemingly written in jig time 
to the music of fiddles. It should be 
read—all of the Carol should be read 
—aloud every year before Christmas, 
when it is cold without and warm 
within; and there should be children 
about, girls and boys, especially boys, 
wide-eyed boys like Pip in Great Ez- 
pectations. The boy who is permitted 
to grow up with out being “read 
Dickens to” should bring a suit in 
equity against his parents, preferably 
before Lord Jeffrey, who has given it 
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as his opinion that A Christmas Carol 
has done more good than all the pul- 
pits in Christendon; and this judg. 
ment has been confirmed by the high 
court of public opinion. I like to think 
that Lord Jeffrey had in mind the best 
part of the Carol,—if one part cap 
be better than another,—the descrip- 
tion of the Christmas dinner at Bob 
Cratchit’s; throw aside this essay and 
read it. Read it now. Was there ever 
such a goose or such a plum pudding? 
“Everybedy had something to say 
about it, but nobody said or thought it 
was at all a small pudding for a large 
family.” 

It is just 91 years since 
the Carol was given to the 
world, and it still remains g 
“best seller.” It has bees 
translated into almost every 
language under heavea, 
though I am at a loss to un- 
derstand its popularity ia 
Chinese. In London, when it 
first appeared, people stopped 
one another in the street with 
the question, “Have you read 
it?” and the answer was, 
“Yes, God bless him, I have.” 
No one spoke more highly of 
it than Thackeray, except 
Tom Hood, who maintained 
that Dickens was inspired 
when he wrote it. Not long 
ago, at a sale of autegraphs, 
a letter of Stevenson turned up which 
read something like this: “I don't 
know that I would recommend you to 
read the Carol, because it is too much, 
perhaps. But oh, dear God, it is good 
—and I feel so good after it, and 
would do anything, yes, and shall do 
everything to make the world a little 
better. . . . I shall never listen to the 
nonsense people tell me about not giv- 
ing money—lI shall give money; not 
that I haven’t done so always, but I 
shall give now with a high hand.” 

That is the greatness of the Carol: 
it makes everyone want “to make the 
world a little better”—that’s the idea; 
and when everyone wants to do a 
thing, they usually do it. 

Dickens gave Christmas a new 
meaning: frem being merely a festival 
of the Church, kept to some extent by 
Church people, he made it a universal 
holiday, and he did this without ia 
any way derogating from its sacred 
character. What an achievement! 

We hear rather too much to-day that 
art has nothing te do with morals, and 
it is admitted that an obvious moral 
may spoil an artistic effect—but not ia 
the Carol. We, who know it by heart, 
hurry to get te the moral we know 
so well. When the Phantom shrinks, 
collapses, and dwindles into a bedpest, 
and Scrooge awakes and “laughs 4 
splendid laugh,” we laugh with him 
He rushed to a window, throws it 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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THE TRAVELING MAN 
A Christmas Miracle Play, by Lady Gregory 


SCENE: A cottage kitchen. A woman 
setting out a bowl and jug and board on 
the table for breadmaking. 


Cump: What is it you are going to 
make, mother? 

Morner: I am going to make za grand 
cake with white flour. Seeds I will put in 
it. Maybe [ll make a little cake for your- 
self, too. You can be baking it in the 
little pot while the big one will be baking 
in the big pot. 

Cup: It is a pity daddy to be away at 
the fair on a Samhain night. 

Morner: I must make my feast all the 
same, for Samhain night is more to me 
than to any other one. It was on this 
night seven years I first came into this 
house. 

Cup: You will be taking down those 


plates from the dresser so, those plates - 


with flowers on them, and be putting them 
on the table. 

Morner: I will. _I will set out the house 
today, and bring down the best delf, and 
put whatever thing is best on the table, 
because of the great thing that happened 
me seven years ago. 

Cump: What great thing was that? 

Morner: I was after being driven out 
of the house where I was a serving girl. 

Cuitp: Where was that house? Tell me 
about it. 

Morner (Sitting down and pointing 
southward): It is over there I was living, 
in a farmer’s house up on Slieve Echtge, 
near Slieve na n-Or, the Golden Mountain. 

Cup: The Golden Mountain! That 
must be a grand place. 

Morner: Not very grand, indeed, but 
bare and cold enough at that time of the 
year. Anyway, I was driven out a Sam- 
hain day like this, because of some things 
that were said against me. 

Cup: What did you do then? 

Morner: What had I to do but to go 
walking the bare bog road through the 
rough hills where there was no shelter to 
find, and the sharp wind going through 
me, and the red mud heavy on my shoes. 
I came to Kilbecanty. ~. 

Cuup: I know Kilbecanty. That is 
where the woman in the shop gave me 
sweets out of a bottle. 

Motuer: So she might now, but that 
night her door was shut and all the doors 
were shut; and I saw through the win- 
dows the boys and girls sitting round the 
hearth and playing their games, and I 
had no courage to ask for shelter. In 
dread I was they might think some 
shameful thing of me, and I going the 
toad alone in the night-time. 

Cup: Did you come here after that? 

Morner: I went on down the hill in the 
darkness, and with the dint of my trouble 
and the length of the road my strength 
failed me, and I had like to fall. So I 
did fall at the last, meeting with a heap 
of broken stones by the roadside. 

Cup: I hurt my knee one time I fell 
on the stones. 

Moruer: It was then the great thing 
happened. I saw a stranger coming to- 
Wards me, a very tall man, the best I ever 
saw, bright and shining that you could 
see him through the darkness; and I knew 

to be no common man. 

Cump: Who was he? 

Morner: It is what I thought, that he 
Was the King of the World. 


Cup: Had he a crown like a king? 

Morner: If he had, it was made of the 
twigs of a bare blackthorn; but in his 
hand he had a green branch, that never 
grew on a tree of this world. He took me 
by the hand, and he led me over the 
stepping-stones outside to this door, and 
he bade me to go in and I would find good 
shelter. I was kneeling down to thank 
him, but he raised me up and he said: “I 
will come to see you some other time. 
And do not shut up your heart in the 
things I give-you,” he said, “but have a 
welcome before me.” 

Cup: Did he go away then? 

Moruer: I saw him no more after that, 
but I-did as he bade me. (She stands up 
and goes to the door.) I came in like this, 
and your father was sitting there by the 
hearth, a lonely man that was after losing 
his wife. He was alone and I was alone, 
and we married one another; and I never 
wanted since for shelter or safety. And a 
good wife I made him, and a good house- 
keeper. 

Cup: Will the King come again to 
the house? 

Moruer: I have his word for it he will 
come, but he did not come yet; it is often 
your father and myself looked out the 
door of a Samhain night, thinking to see 
him. . 

Cup: I hope he won’t come in the 
night time, and I asleep. 

Moruer: It is of him I do be thinking 
every year, and I setting out the house, 
and making a cake for the supper. 

Cum: What will he do when he comes 
in? 

Morner: He will sit over there in the 
chair, and maybe he will taste a bit of the 
cake. I will call in all the neighbours; I 
will tell them he is heré. They will not be 
keeping it in their mind against me then 
that I brought nothing, coming te the 
house. They will know I am before any 
of them, the time they know who it is has 
come to visit me. They will all kneel 
down and ask for his blessing. But the 
best blessing will be on the house he came 
to of himself. 


Cup: And are you going to make the 
cake now? 

Mornuenr: I must make it now, indeed, or 
I will be late with it. I am late as it is; I 
was expecting one of the neighbours to 
bring me white flour from the town. Ill 
wait no longer, I'll go borrow it in some 
place. There will be a wedding in the 
stonecutter’s house Thursday, it’s likely 
there will be flour in the house. 

Cuirp: Let me go along with you. 

Morner: It is best for you to stop here. 
Be a good child now, and don’t be med- 
dling with the things on the table. Sit 
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down there by the hearth and break up 
those little sticks I am after bringing in. 
Make a little heap of them now before me, 
and we will make a good fire to bake the 
cake. See now how many will you break. 
Don’t go out the door while I’m away. I 
would be in dread of you going near the 
river and it in flood. Behave yourself well 
now. Be counting the sticks as you break 
them. (She goes out.) 

Cunup (Sitting down and breaking 
sticks across his knee): One—and two--O 
I can break this one into a great many, 
one, two three, four. This one is wet—I 
don’t like a wet one—five, six—that is a 
great heap. Let me try that great big one. 
That is too hard. I don’t think mother 
could break that oné. Daddy could 
break it. 

(Half-door is opened and a travelling 
man comes in. He wears a ragged white 
flannel shirt, and mud-stained trousers. 
He is bareheaded and barefooted, and 
carries a little branch in his hand.) 

TrRaveLtinc Man (Stooping over the 
child and taking the stick): Give it here 
to me and hold this. (He puts the branch 
in the child’s hand while he takes the stick 
and breaks it.) 

Cump: That is a good branch, apples 
on it and flowers. The tree at the mill has 
apples yet, but all the flowers are gone. 
Where did you get this branch? 

Travettrnc Man: I got it in a garden a 
long way off. 

Cuitp: Where is the garden? 
you come from? 

Travettinc Man (Pointing southward): 
I have come from beyond those hills. 

Cup: Is it from the Golden Mountain 
you are come? From Slieve na n-Or? 

Travettinc Man: That is where I come 
from surely, from the Golden Mountain. 
I would like to sit down and rest for a 
while. 

Cuitp: Sit down here beside me. We 
must not go near the table or touch any- 
thing, or mother will be angry. Mother is 
going to make a beautiful cake, a cake 
that will be fit for a King that might be 
coming in to our supper. 

Travettinc Man: I will sit here with 
you on the floor. (Sits down.) 

Cup: Tell me now about the Golden 
Mountain. 

Travertine Man: There is a garden in 
it, and there is a tree in the garden that 
has fruit and flowers at the one time. 

Cup: Like this branch? 

Travertine Man: Just like that little 
branch. 

Cup: What other things are in the 
garden? 

Travertine Man: There are birds of all 
colours that sing at every hour, the way 
the people will come to their prayers. 
And there is a high wall about the gar- 
den. 

Cuirtp: What way can the people get 
through the wall? 

Travettinc Man: There are four gates 
in the wall: a gate of gold, and a gate of 
silver, and a gate of crystal, and a gate of 
white brass. 


Cuup (Taking up the sticks): I will 
make a garden. I will make a wall with 
these sticks. 

Travetuinc Man: This big stick will 
make the first wall. (They build a square 
wall with sticks.) 


Where do 





LADY GREGORY 


ADY GREGORY, playwright and 
L “godmother of the Irish Renaissance 
Movement,” was born Isabella Au- 
gusta Persse in Roxborough, Galway, 
1852. She grew up as the daughter of an 
Irish country squire, kin of nobility, and 
became one of the great beauties of her 
day, widely known for her wit and her 
Irish charm. At 29 she married a former 
Governor of Ceylon, Sir William Gregory 
of Coole, an M.P., by whom she had one 
son, an artist, who was killed in the World 
War. Upon her husband's death in 1892 
Lady Gregory undertook to edit Sir Wil- 
liam’s autobiography, and found for the 
first time that she had a liking and a tal- 
ent for writing herself. 

She was writing plays based on Irish 
folklore when a chance meeting with Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats in 1898 identified her 
with the Irish Renaissance Movement, and 
later with the Abbey Theatre in Dublin, 
an association which continued the rest of 
her 80 years of life. Here is her dedica- 
tion in the book Seven Short Plays from 
which this play is taken. It is dated 
Abbey Theatre, May 1, 1909. “To you, 
W. B. Yeats, good praiser, wholesome dis- 
praiser, heavy-handed judge, open-handed 
helper of us all, I offer a play of my 
plays for every night of the week, because 
you like them, and because you have 
taught me my trade.” Augusta, Lady 
Gregory, died in 1932 at her estate at 
Coole, County Galway, and upon her death 
the London Mercury wrote: “The gaiety 
of nations has been diminished.” 

Lady Gregory’s name became almost 
synonymous with the Abbey Theatre as 
the years went on. She and Yeats saw 
it through its first stormy years that pre- 
saged still stormier ones to come. The 
most famous event in the Abbey’s history 
(and possibly the stormiest controversy in 
all literary history) was the violent dis- 
turbance kindled by the presentation of 
Synge’s play The Playboy of the Western 
World in Dublin in 1907. Its Irish audience 
construed the play as “libeling the national 
character,” an organized attempt was 
made to run it off the boards, potatoes 
were thrown, police were called, and there 
was a great Irish uproar. (Even as late 
as 1932 Irish-American societies in New 
York protested the playing of the drama 
by the Abbey Players.) 


Cuup (Taking up branch): I will put 
this in the middle. This is the tree. 
will get something to make it stand up. 
(Gets up and looks at dresser.) I can’t 
reach it, get up and give me that shining 
jug. (Travelling Man gets up and gives 
him the jug.) 

Travetuinc Man: Here it is for you. 

Cup (Puts it within the walls and sets 
the branch in it.) Tell me something else 
that is in the garden. 

TRAVELLING Man: There are four wells 
of water in it, that are as clear as glass. 

Cup: Get me down those cups, those 
flowery cups, we will put them in for 
wells. (He hands them down.) Now I 
will make the gates, give me those plates 
for gates, not those ugly ones, those nice 
ones at the top. (He takes them down 
and they put them on the four sides for 
gates. The Child gets up and looks at it.) 

Travettinc Man: There now, it is fin- 
ished. 

Cup: Is it as good as the other gar- 
den? How can we go to the Golden 
Mountain to see the other garden? 

Travettinc Man: We can ride to it. 

Cum: But we have no horse. 

Travettinc Man: This form will be our 
horse. (He draws a form out of the cor- 
ner, and sits down astride on it, putting 
the child before him.) Now, off we go! 
(Sings, the child repeating the refrain)— 
Come, ride and ride to the garden, 

Come, ride and ride with a will: 

For the flower comes with the fruit there 

Beyond a hill and a hill. 

Refrain 
Come, ride and ride to the garden, 

Come, ride like the March wind; 
There’s barley there, and water there, 

And stabling to your mind. 

Travettinc Man: How did you like that 
ride, little horseman? 

Cup: Go on again! 
ride! 

Travettrnc Man (Sings) :— 

The Archangels stand in a row there 

And all the garden bless, 

The Archangel Axel, Victor the angel 

Work at the cider press. 

Refrain 
Come, ride and ride to the garden, etc., 

Cump: We will soon be at the Golden 
Mountain now. Ride again. Sing an- 
other song. 

Traveturnc Man (Sings): 

O scent of the broken apples! 
O shuffling of holy shoes! 
Beyond a hill and a hill there 
In the land that no one knows. 
Refrain 
Come, ride and ride to the garden, ete. 

Curio: Now another ride. 

Travettinc Maw: This will be the last. 
It will be a good ride. 

(The mother comes in. 


I want another 


She stares for 








Aside from her position as patron of 
the theatre, aside from her great Irish 
charm of personality, Lady Gregory was 
an author in her own right of a number 
of works of lasting quality. Several of 
her short plays are considered among the 
finest examples of the form, and have been 
played in all parts of the world, especially 
by Little Theater groups, for whom they 
are ideally adapted. Lady Gregory writes 
in the Anglo-Irish dialect “Kiltartan”—a 
dialect of Western Ireland, and her sim- 
ple and beautiful lines (which often scan) 
are a delight to read. 

Of her plays these are the best known: 
Spreading the News, The Rising of the 
Moon, The Jackdaw, The Wrens, Hanra- 
han’s Oath, The Golden Apple, The Story 
Brought by Brigit, and The Travelling 
Man. 
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a@ second, then throws down her basket 
and snatches up the child.) 

Moruer: Did ever anyone see the like of 
that! A common beggar, a travelling man 
off the roads, to be holding the child! Tp, 
be leaving his ragged arms about him as if 
he was of his own sort! Get out of that, 
whoever you are, and quit this house of 
I'll call to someone that will make yoy 
quit it. 

Cump: Do not send him out! He is 
not a bad man; he is a good man; he 
was playing horses with me. He has grand 
songs. 

Morner: Let him get away out of this 
now, himself and his share of songs. Look 
the way he has your bib destroyed that | 
was after washing in the morning! 

Cup: He was holding me on the horse, 
We were riding, I might have fallen. He 
held me. 

Moruer: I give you my word you are 
done now with riding horses. Let him go 
on his road. [I have no time to be clean- 
ing the place after the like of him. 

Cuno: He is tired. Let him stop here 
till evening. 

TraveLttinc Man: Let me rest here for 
a while, I have been travelling a long 
way. 

MorHer: 
to-day? 

Travettinc Man: I came over Slieve 
Echtge from Slieve na n-Or. I had no 
house to stop in. I walked the long bog 
road, the wind was going through me, 
there was no shelter to be got, the red 
mud of the road was heavy on my feet. 
I got no welcome in the villages, and so | 
came on to this place, to the rising of the 
river at Ballylee. 

Moruer: It is best for you to go on to 
the town. It is not far for you to go. We 
will maybe have company coming in here. 
(She pours our flour into a bow! and 
begins mi¥ing.) 

Travettinc Man: Will you give me a 
bit of that dough to bring with me? I 
have gone a long time fasting. 

Moruer: It is not often in the year | 
make bread like this. There are a few 
cold potatoes on the dresser, are they not 
good enough for you? There is many a 
one would be glad to get them. 

TravettinG Maw: Whatever you will 
give me, I will take ‘it. 

Mornuer (Going to the dresser for th 
potatoes and looking at the shelves): What 
in the earthly world has happened all the 
delf? Where are the jugs gone and the 
plates? They were all in it when I went 
out a while ago. 

Cup (Hanging his head): We were 
making a garden with them. We were 
making that garden there in the corner. 

Moruer: Is that what you were doing 
after I bidding you to sit still and to keep 
yourself quiet? It is to tie you in the 
chair I will another time! My grand 
jugs! (She picks them up and wipes 
them.) My plates that I bought the first 
time I ever went marketing into Gort. 
The best in the shop they were. (On 
slips from her hand and breaks.) Look 
at that now, look what you are after do- 
ing. (She gives a slap at the child.) 

Travettinc Man: Do not blame the 
child. It was I myself took them down 
from the dresser. 

Moruer (Turning on him): It was you 
took them! What business had you doing 
that? It’s the last time a tramp or 4 
tinker or a rogue of the roads will have 4 
chance of laying his hand on anything i0 
this house. It is jailed you should be! 
What did you want touching the <resser 
at all? Is it looking you were for what 
you could bring away? , 

Travettinc Man (Taking the child’ 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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For those who would like to arrange a program of Christmas 
home, or church, the following books about 


tarols for school, 
carols will be usotul: 


Percival Chubb, Music for the Christmas Festival (in his 


Festivals and Plays, p. 155-70). 
field). 


The following are collections of carols with words and music: 

Christmas and New Year Songs (from Folk Songs of Many 
Peoples, Woman’s Press). H. Augustine Smith, ed. Hymnal 
for American Youth (Century). 

Oliver Ditson Company, Boston; G. Schirmer & Company, 


Edith Rickert, Ancient English Carols, 1400-1700 (Duf- New York; and Playground and Recreation Association, New 


lish collections for community use. 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu For the Week 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
KHAYYAM 


Edward Fitzgerald’s translation 

I think there’s not a book that people 
of my time of life regard with greater 
tenderness than the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam. Even the sight of the cover 
moves us. We take up the volume—it may 
be in worn cloth covers or “limp leather” 
or any one of twenty or more editions— 
and before we even open it we begin to 
quote: 


A Book 
Bough, 

A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and 
Thou 

Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 


of Verses underneath the 


or perhaps it is 


The Moving Finger writes, and having 
writ, 

Moves on; nor all your Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 

Nor all your Tears wash out a word 
of it. 


—and as we do, the most beautiful sort 
of longing, half sad, half joyous, comes 
flooding back into our middle-aged minds. 
We are remembering what it was like to 
be young, and that is something you 
remember with your heart; not your mind. 

Fitzgerald’s version of the famous qua- 
trains of the old Persian tentmaker waits 
at the corner of the road that turns out 
of childhood and leads toward growing- 
up—the green lane of youth. It is always 
there, waiting for each generation. The 
melancholy of its music fits the time; the 
questioning, doubting spirit, the deep 
sense of life and the joy of life, the feel- 
ing that life is precious because it is pass- 
ing so quickly. I pity young people who 
find nothing in it to match their moods: 
I fear they are not otherwise getting 
much out of life at a time when life can 
be richest and most disturbing. 

And if you think I am the only one to 
think so, read Eugene O'Neill's play, “Ah 
Wilderness,’ in which Omar Khayyam 
provides what might be called incidental 
music. “Yet Ah, that Spring should van- 
ish with the Rose!” quotes a middle-aged 
editor, watching the anguish and ecstasy 
of his seventeen-year-old son. “Well, 
Spring isn’t everything, is it? There’s a 
lot to be said for Autumn. That’s got 
beauty too.” But believe me, you'll see 
more of the beauty of Autumn if you have 
begun by realizing the beauty of Spring. 


PLAYS AND POEMS OF W. S. 
GILBERT 


(Random. House, 1932) 


This has the complete librettos of all 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, the fun- 
niest and most lasting of all funny plays. 
You can get phonograph records with the 
music, but even without that the words 
are an unending source of joy. I am in- 
debted to Jessie M. Treichler, Yellow 
Springs, O., for reminding me of the hap- 
piness this big book gave me. “It can be 
read aloud or to one’s self,” she says; it 
can be read te one’s grandson or te one’s 
grandmother or te both at once; 1211 en- 
chanted pages. The preface by Deems 
Taylor is a model introductien, a little 
book in itself by a famous music critic. 

—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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As One Reader To Another 


Following are further letters from pub- 
lishers and some from students in reply to 
the letter written to Mrs. Becker by Har- 
mony Harper, a student in Eureka, Cali- 
fornia (see Scholastic, Nov. 17 and 
Dec. 8). 


MODERN LIBRARY, INC. 

There are a great number of famous 
books in the Modern Library edition that 
would give Harmony Harper a great deal 
of pleasure. Last season, as a matter of 
fact, Mrs. May Lamberton Becker was 
kind enough to pick out fifty titles in the 
Modern Library that she thought were 
particularly suitable for high school 
readers. Her selection seemed so admir- 
able to me that I had the fifty titles re- 
printed in a separate circular. I shall be 
glad to send further copies of this circu- 
lar to anyone who is interested in looking 
over Mrs. Becker’s choice. 

(Signed) Benwnerr A. Cerr. 


COWARD McCANN, INC. 

Memoirs of a Fozr-Hunting Man, by 
Siegfried Sassoon. (The beautiful de luxe 
edition with illustrations by William Nich- 
olson is now available at $3.00). 

Men and Memories, by Sir 
Rothenstein ($5.00). 

Villon, by D. B. Wyndham Lewis 
($5.00). 

Florence Nightingale, by Irene Cooper 
Willis ($2.00). 

Any of the following by D. K. Broster: 
The Gleam in the North -($2.50); The 
Flight of the Heron ($2.50); The Dark 
Mile ($2.50); Ships in the Bay ($2.50). 

Lonely Americans, by Rollo Walter 
Brown, $1.00. 

(Signed) Tuomas R. Cowarp. 


HARRISON SMITH AND 
ROBERT HAAS, INC. 

Ever since I finished reading Anthony 
Adverse I have urged everyone I have 
come across to buy it and read it, and so I 
should tell Harmony Harper by all means 
to get it. The richness and glamor it 
offers are second only to the deeply satis- 
fying realization it gives one of the full- 
ness that life can offer. Of our own books 
I should urge her to examine copies of 
Seven Gothic Tales and I. Claudius; the 
former for a classic beauty of style and a 
mastery of story-telling which have justly 
earned the praise which has been showered 
on it; and the latter because it gives a 
vivid picture of the days of the Caesars. 
Perhaps Miss Harper’s brother would like 
the latter; he would also, I think, be in- 
terested in the beautiful Lynd Ward edi- 
tien of Frankenstein which we have re- 
cently issued. Since Miss Harper likes 
fine bindings and illustrations, she will 
find all three in these books. 

(Signed) Louse Bonrmo. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

Here are my suggestions for books on 
our list that I think Miss Harper will be 
glad te read and read again, and proud 
to own: . 

Mezican Maze, by Carleton Beals, illus- 
trated by Diego Rivera ($3.00). 

Fire on the Andes, by Carleton Beals, 
illustrated by José Sabogal ($3.00). 

Phe Lady of Godey’s: Sarah Josepha 
Hale, by Ruth E. Finley ($3.50). 

Hawkers and Walkers in Early Amer- 
ica, by Richardson Wright ($2.48). 

And besides these, a book which will 
meet Miss Harper’s spoken and unspoken 
requiremeats, The Power of Non-Violence, 
by Richard B. Gregg ($2.50). 

(Signed) F. P. Frazmnr. 


William 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

Among our books I believe that Hap 
mony Harper would receive the most 
value and pleasure for her money from 
the following: 

Homer’s Odyssey—Shaw’s Translation, 

Northern Lights — (Maristan?) Chap- 
man. 

A First Bible, 
Sewell. 

Oxford Companion to English Litera. 
ture, Harvey. 

King’s English, Fowler. 

Exploring Upper Aimosphere, Fisk. 

The Oxford Standard Editions. 

The Oxford Books of Verse and Prose, 

World’s Classics Series. 

I cannot repeat too often my feeling 
that the World’s Classics series is perhaps 
the most ideal as a nucleus for the young 
person’s library. 

(Signed) Hamiutron J. Surru. 


illustrated by Heleg 


Letters from Students to Harmony 
Harper 

I have just the book for you, Miss 
Harper, for I know you will love a story 
which can transport you into a strange 
but nevertheless real life among new 
friends, with personalities as distinct and 
varied as the personalities of your old- 
est friends. That book is The Magic 
Mountain by Thomas Mann. I came upon 
it quite by accident in the public library 
and took it out just because the title 
fascinated me, and because it had so many 
pages. I opened the covers, entered the 
story, and became completely submerged 
in the magic, which I found embodied in 
the book as well as in the title. When I 
look back, I feel that I must have actually 
spent those days consumed in reading The 
Magic Mountain in the tuberculosis sani- 
tarium, high up in the mountains of Ger- 
many, for I became such a very good 
friend of the hero, Hans Castorp; I prac- 
tically fell in love with his cousin, Joachim, 
of the “gentle black eyes”; I enjoyed the 
company of the sweet little Russian girl 
with the “orange-scented handkerchief”; 
I adored the dominating personality of 
the older Russian girl who captivated my 
friend, Hans; I could never become quite 
friendly enough with the head doctor te 
discover whether he was slightly mad or 
just queer because of his crystalline bril- 
liance ; | T never could forget the girl 
with the stle in her lungs. 

Aside ‘:om the fascination of the book 
as a narrative, you will appreciate the 
wealth of scientific information subtly 
woven thronghout the story, concerning 
tuberculosis, its different forms, its vari- 
ous treatments, and the delicate operations 
resulting from this malady. 

You will go up to the mountain with 
Hans in the first chapter, and when you 
come down again in the last chapter, you 
will say, “Truly, this has been a ‘Magic 
Mountain.’ I shall never forget- it.” 


(Signed) Crarissa Lawcetce, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


P. S. I could govintoe a similar rhap- 
sody over Tolstoi’s War and Peace and 
Anna Karenina. These two books would 
please Harmony Harper or anyone else 
who loves really excellent literature. 

° ! 

I read Harmony Harper’s letter and, as 
it presents my problem almost exactly, I 
offer my suggestion. 

I am a wide reader, yet I always hesi- 
tate to buy a book for fear that it will 
not continue to hold its charm for me. 
In the case of Testament of Youth, how- 
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DECEMBER 15, 1934 


, it was different. No sooner had I 
fnished the library copy than I began to 
jong for a copy of my own. As a Christ- 
mas gift, though I need many other 
things, I shall ask only for that. 

It contains the three things which Har- 
mony desires—beauty, inspiration, endur- 
ance. Its beauty lies in the simple, yet 
movingly effective style, excellent choice 
of words—a joy to all lovers of g 
English—and the poignant emotions which 
it arouses. 

Its enduring qualities are still more ev?- 
dent, for in it, in a sense, lies tomorrow’s 
salvation. No book on the World War has 
made so clear its utter and heartbreaking 
futility. Its message can not failto reach 
those who read it. Just as some men tell us 
there will always be war, so too, must 
there be people with a knowledge of war’s 
meaning, to combat it. Vera Brittain has 
secured that bitter knowledge at first 
hand, and has passed it on to the world 
through her book. I think that it should 
become the textbook of the Movement for 
World Peace. 

(Signed) Brancue E,. Guam, 
Jones Point, New York. 





The Greatest Little Book 
(Concluded from page 8) 


epen and calls to a boy outside:— 

“What’s to-day my fine fellow?” 

“To-day!” replied the boy. 
Christmas Day.” 

“It’s Christmas Day!” said Scrooge to 
himself. “I haven’t missed it.” 

How happy he is! How happy we are, 
too! It is not too late to make amends! 

Dickens puts the moral plainly when he 
makes the ghost of Marley say in reply 
to Scrooge’s “You were always a 
man of business, Jacob” :— 

“Business !—Mankind was my business. 
The common welfare was my business; 
charity, mercy, forbearance, and benevo- 
lence, were, all, my business. The dealings 
of my trade were but a drop of water in 
the comprehensive ocean of my business!” 

It is such passages—and they abound in 
this, the loveliest of fairy tales—which 
justify the judgment which the world has 
passed upon this great little book. 

The greatness of Dickens is only now 
beginning to be properly understood. 
Thousands of books have been written 
about him, most of them bad, very bad. 
Indeed, in the “comprehensive ocean” of 
Dickensiana I know only two books which 
are thoroughly admirable. I refer to 
Chesterton’s Appreciations and Criticisms 
of the Works of Charles Dickens and 
Gissing’s Charles Dickens: A _ Critical 
Study. These men are, it seems to me, 
the forerunners of a new school of 
Dickens-appreciators. 

It is said that twenty-four editions were 
published in its original form. Now, the 
copyright having long ‘ince expired, 
searcely a year goes by without a new edi- 
tion being announced. There are su- 
perbly illustrated, printed, and bound 
books made for the rich, and cheap edi- 
tions made to sell for a penny to the poor, 
and both classes buy; its sale has run into 
the millions. But I have my own idea of 
the form in which the book should be 
read. It is admitted that a first edition, 
be the end-papers of what color they may, 
is too rare and costly to be read with 
comfort by the fireside, especially if, when 
one lays it down for a moment, it may 
be picked up and carried off by some 
members of the family, unaware of its 
value. And equally I do not wish a 
sumptuous reprint. I have always resented 
the book being got up in modern fashion, 
however beautiful; nor should it be read 
ina large volume out of a set, or expen- 
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sively bound in leather. The first issues 
were all bound in red-brown cloth, with 
a gold stamp on the side, with gilt edges; 
and subsequent issues were bound in red, 
as more in the spirit of the season. So I 
should want my Carol bound either in red- 
brown or holly-red cloth with gilt edges, 
and I would ask that it be in format as 
like as possible the little masterpiece 
which woke the world to its music just 
ninety-one years ago. Fortunately they are 
not difficult to find; several years ago the 
Atlantic Monthly Press made just such a 
book as I have in mind. It was an exact 
facsimile of the first edition; I was hon- 
ored by being asked to write a brief intro- 
duction to it, and gladly did so. 

Such editions are and should forever be 
in demand, for the more dA Christmas 
Carol is read, the more it becomes soiled 
and torn and dog-eared from reading, the 
better will be the world. 

“Are you running a corner in Christmas 
Carols?” a friend once asked me, as’ he 
stood in my library: facing a little cluster 
of books in red and red-brown cloth. “No, 
not exactly,” I replied, “but that is the 
greatest little book in the world. As a 
Dickens-collector, I am obliged to have all 
the early issues, and I always keep a few 
‘spares’ on hand for emergencies.” “What 
would you call an emergency?” he in- 
quired. “Well,” I answered, “if I were to 
meet a man at Christmas time who had 
not read the book, I should consider that 
an emergency requiring immediate ac- 
tion.” 

“Would you go so far as to give him a 
copy?” 

“No; but I'd lend him one and ‘not ex- 
pect to get it back; it comes to the same 
thing.” neni 

Of the reprint of the first edition I 
usually buy two copies at one time; one 
to read, the other to lend, when the time 
comes to read it—and it comes once a 
year. I frequently find I have lent both 
copies, and I have to go out and buy an- 
other pair. 

The Carol is a tribute to the race and a 

glory to the man who wrote it. Its author 
turned more or less empty phrases into 
realities. “Good will toward men,” for 
example, he took out of the clouds, 
brought it down to earth, and set it to 
work. What an achievement! When we 
say, “Merry Christmas,” we are uncon- 
sciously quoting Charles Dickens, who at- 
tached to Christmas its modern habit of 
giving and forgiving. Had he written 
only the Carol, en the basis of good ac- 
complished he would have deserved his 
place in the Abbey Church of Westmin- 
ster, where England lays her immortal 
sons. 
From The Greatest Book in the World 
and Other Papers, by A. Edward New- 
ton. Copyright 1925 by A. Edward New- 
ton. An Atlantic Monthly Press pub- 
lication published by Little, Brown and 
Co. Reprinted by permission. 


PERIODICALS 

Things to read in the current periodi- 
cals: “Good-by to Germany,” by Dorothy 
Thompson in the December Harpers; 
“Radio and the Poet,’ by A. M. Sullivan 
in the November 30 Commonweal; “To- 
ward a Critique of Negro Music,” by 
Alain Locke in the November Opportu- 
nity; “Luigi Pirandello, Nobel Prize Win- 
ner,” in the November 24 ° Saturday 
Review of Literature; “Christmas,” by 
Henry Williamson, -and two poems by 
Josephine Johnson (author of Now in 
November) in the December Atlantic; 
“Sean O'’Casey, Irish Poet,” by Joseph 
Alsop, and an article on Hawaii, “Ha- 
waiian Medley,” in the December Vanity 
Fair. 
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LITERARY LEADS 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 

Seventy-two years ago this Christmas 
little Alice Liddell received a manuscript 
copy of “Alice’s Adventures Under- 
ground” as a gift from her friend, Mr. 
C. L. Dodgson, the young and shy mathe- 
matician. Last month Alice Liddell Har- 
greaves died, but meantime both the Alices 
(real and imaginary) and Mr. Dodgson 
had become famous in song and story, 
wherever Alice in Wonderland is read. 


BEST SELLER 


When Chaucer makes the best selling 
list, that’s news. His Canterbury Tales 
(Covici Friede) stands fifth on the list in 
New York bookstores. This edition is a 
beautiful book. The 627 pages of text are 
illustrated with the lovely Rockwell Kent 
drawings that were used in the fifty-dollar 
edition of the Canterbury Tales published 
by the same firm a few years ago. The 
text has been rendered into modern En- 
glish by Professor J. U. Nicholson of 
Princeton who besides being the translator 
of Villon is a poet in his own right. The 
four first titles are that hardy perennial 
While Rome Burns, by A. (Town Crier) 
Woollcott, H. G. Wells’ Experiment in 
Autobiography, Edna Millay’s Wine from 
These Grapes, and Stanley Walker’s City 
Editor, all of which we recommend. 


MAYFLOWER 

Now is a good time of year to read a 
historical novel called Yonder Sails the 
Mayflower, by Honore Morrow (Morrow). 
If the Mayflower and the Speedwell hadn’t 
wasted five precious weeks jockeying up 
and dewn the English coast before sailing 
for Plymouth Rock, our Forefathers’ Day 
would probably be some time early in 
November instead of December 22 as we 
all know it now. 


HIGH SCHOOL PROJECT 


To increase appreciation and discussion 
of the needs, aims, and achievements of 
education is the purpose of the fourth 
annual NEA high school editorial project. 
Entries dealing with some topic directly 
related to the schools or education in gen- 
eral may be made from publications is- 
sued by any secondary school of less than 
college rank. Entries must be in the form 
of clippings from school newspapers, and 
there is no restriction on the number sub- 
mitted by each paper. Judging will be 
based on the following points: effective- 
ness of writing, theme, universaiity of ap- 
peal, appreciation of aims, needs and 
achievements in education. Mail entries 
to the National Association of Student 
Editors (1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C.) before Feb. 15, 1935. 


ART IN AMERICA 


Ford Madox Ford, English writer, has 
recently come to America. When inter- 
viewed by the papers here he gave out 
the following pronouncement to which we, 
as a representative of the public he speaks 
of, take exception. “The public has an 
instinctive dislike for art. They don’t 
want to read. They don’t want to buy 
pictures. They don’t want to go to con- 
certs. To force them to do these things 
you must bring together the best from 
everywhere, so that they will get a taste 
for it.” Mr. Ford can’t ever have seen 
the lines of people waiting in bitter 
weather to buy standing-room-only tick- 
ets for an opera; he can't ever have tried 
to get a book out of the public library; he 
can’t ever have gone to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art on a Sunday afternoon 
and watched the crowds of “public” en- 
joying themselves. 
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War on One of Mankind’s Arch Foes | 


DVANCE in human knowledge 
is not accidental. 
from the work of men capable 
of building higher on the 

foundation of established facts. No- 
where in science is this better shown 
than in the long conflict which man 
has waged against his arch enemy 
tuberculosis. Among the army of 
builders who have contributed to our 
present day knowledge of this scourge, 
five names lead all the rest. 

The first of these, Laennec, recog- 
nized 1J0 years ago, that more accu- 
rate knowledge of the disease must 
precede any hope of its control. The 
old method of searching for tell-tale 
sounds in the lungs by pressing the 
ear to the chest was not enough. One 
day he saw a boy scratching one end 
of a log while a companion listened 
to the sounds transmitted at the other. 
He applied the law of conductivity of 
sound to the diagnosis of tuberculosis 
in the lungs—and our modern steth- 
oscope is the result. 


Fifty-two years ago, on March 24, 


1882, Robert Koch announced that he 
had discovered a germ always pres- 
ent in active tuberculosis disease and 
had produced tuberculosis by tmject- 
ing it into animals. He named his new 
discovery the tubercle bacillus. Laen- 
nec, through the perfecting of diag- 
nosis, Koch through the discovery of 
the cause, made momentous contribu- 
tions toward the conquest of tubercu- 
losis. Both recognized, however, 
that some method of still earlier diag- 
nosis was needed, for the disease is 
vastly more curable when detected in 
its earliest stages. 

It was reserved for Roentgen to 
disclose the next great step in early 
diagnosis. A distinguished physicist, 
Roentgen was experimenting with the 
tubes invented by Dr. Crookes for the 
purpose of passing an electric dis- 
charge through a vacuum. Roentgen 


Buy Christmas Seals 


SEASONS GREETINGS 
1934 


It results 


made the startling discovery that re- 
flected from the negative pole were 
some mysterious rays, capable of pass- 
ing through solid substances impen- 
etrable to light. He photographed 
the human body and revealed the bones 
and organs of a living man. With im- 
proved technique, the X-ray is now 
used as the surest method of discov- 
ering the spots and shadows in an 
infected lung. 

The fourth great scientist, von Pir- 
quet, added the last significant re- 
finement in diagnostic procedure, the 
skin’ test which has been given his 
name. This discovery was based on 
the previously known fact that people 
suffering even mildly from certain dis- 
eases, or who have previously suffered 
from them, develop changes in their 


Dr. Edward L. Trudeau as a young man. 


cleus of the Sanatorium movement. 


bodies which make them sensitive, as we say, 
to that particular disease. 


By the use of 


tuberculin, a harmless liquid secured from 


cultures of 


tubercle bacilli, von Pirquet 


made skin tests on individuals suspected of 
having tuberculosis in its early stages. If 
the skin grew red on the second day, he 
called the test positive since it indicated that 
the patient had been infected at some time 
with tuberculosis. 

Laennec, Koch, Roentgen, von Pirquet are 
immortals for their contributions to the war- 
fare against an enemy which has claimed 
more human victims than all the wars of his- 


Help Fight Tuberculosis 


tory. 
With these methods of early diagnosis per- 


. 


Lower 

left, the Christmas seal showing a picture of “Little 

Red,” the one-room cottage that became the nu- 

i A victim of 

tuberculosis himself, Dr. Trudeau’s experiments 

are generally conceded to have contributed vastly 
to science’s knowledge of the disease. 


fected there remained only the dis- 
covery of a specific cure. To date, 
none had been found. The most im. 
portant contribution came in 1875 
when a doctor, doomed by tubercu- 
losis, hunting foxes in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains noticed that the 
less he walked, the better he felt, 
Today one of the greatest sanatoria 
in the world forms a monument to that 
observation. Edward Livingston 
Trudeau was the physician, and the 
Trudeau Sanatorium, world-famous 
center for treatment and research, is 
the monument. 

In commemoration of the 50th an- 
niversary of the opening of the one 
room cottage that became the nucleus 
not only of that single institution, but 
of the entire sanatorium movement in 
this country, the familiar 
Christmas Seal that finances 
the efforts of the affiliated 
tuberculosis associations to 
overcome the disease bears this 
year a picture of “Little Red,” 
as the cottage is called. 

Trudeau was born in New 
York in 1848. He was the 
descendant of many genera- 
tions of French physicians. 

It was not until he had mar- 
ried and established himself in 
medical practice that it became 
known he had contracted the 
disease, although in the light 
of present knowledge he had 
several warnings. The _ first 
resulted from a walking match 
from Fifty-ninth Street to the 
Battery. Although he was an 
excellent athlete and 
man, he was thoroughly ex- 
hausted from the match for 
several days, and developed a 
“cold” abscess which had to be 
operated on several times. 
Actual discovery came when a 
fellow physician declared he 
looked ill and insisted on tak- 
ing his temperature. It was 
101 degrees! He was told that 
the upper two-thirds of his left 
lung was involved! 

Before his death he had the satis- 
faction of seeing the benefits of his 
laborious research and experiments 
carried into every corner of the 
United States by bits of colored paper 
—the penny Christmas Seals. 

Since the time when Trudeau was 
the first president of the National 
Tuberculosis Association the 
ization has become the parent of 2; 
000 affiliated associations in- America. 
Through its organized campaign sup- 
ported by funds raised in the annual 
Christmas seal sales, it has been 
greatly responsible for reducing the 
death rate from tuberculosis. 
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Who Are the Superior Peoples? 


New Evidence on Racial Differences and the Nordic Myth 
HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 


By 


How People Differ 


F you should stand at the corner 
of 42nd Street and Broadway in 
New York, or at Randolph and 
State Streets in Chicago, or at 
Regent and Piccadilly in London, or 
in Tientsin, North China, and ask ten 
thousand men at random to step to 
one side and have their heights meas- 
ured, you would get results that could 
be charted in a graph. There would 
be a few men as short as 57 inches, a 
few as tall as 77 inches; but the great 
mass would average about 67 inches. 
If you measured their weights and 
graphed the results the diagram would 
be similiar; there would be a very few 
very light men, a few very, very heavy 
ones, and a great many men of me- 
dium weight. Moreover, the measure- 
ment of any physical trait—length of 
head or fore-arm or fore-finger, 
strength of grip, chest expansion, or 
what-not—would show the same dif- 
ferences between individuals. In 
every measurement of physical traits, 
skills, capacities, and abilities, peo- 
ple are scattered along a long scale. 
A few stand at each extreme, more 
stand at intervening points between, 
while the greatest nuraber of all are 
at the middle or average. 


The People of Each Race Differ 


In the past hundred years millions 
of people have been thus accurately 
measured, and the results show that 
they always vary. So we call this the 
“law of individual differences.” Now 
the great differences between the peo- 
ple of a single country—be it the 
United States, England, Abyssinia, or 
China—is true of every country, 
every race, every tribe on earth. This 
statement can safely be made because 
scientists have measured traits in gl- 
most every race—Chinese, Indians, 
Malays, Mexicans, Melanesians, Mon- 
golians, Russians, Arabs, Hottentots, 
tribes of the South Pacific, Eskimos, 
people of the jungles and of. the 
plains. Irrespective of where the 
physical measurements are taken the 
law of individual differences holds. 
Every people on the earth contains a 
few very tall as well as a few very 
short, some very strong as well as 
some very weak; but the mass are a 
vast mediocrity. 


What the Mental Tests Show 


Moreover, this law of individual 
erences is true for mental as well 
%s for physical abilities. During the 
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past forty years the psychologists 
have made scales with which to 
measure minds. Many of these have 
been used in schools, and no doubt 
most of my readers have been meas- 
ured by them. These “‘intelligence” 
and mental ability scales consist of 
questions, problems, and skills which 
have been graded according to the 
ages of the young people who can 
answer or solve or do them. There 
are scales for reading ability, scales 
for mathematical ability, scales for 
language ability, scales for skill, 
scales for problem-solving, scales for 
many different mental traits. Inter- 
estingly enough every time large 
groups of people are measured with 
these mental-ability scales, the same 
vast range of individual differences is 
revealed. In the third grade there 
are children who can read compre- 
hendingly only 25 words a minute, 
others can read 300 Wortis a minute, 
while the great mass read perhaps 
125 words a minute. In the same 
class, in mathematics, there are young 
people who can do 20 problems in a 
— 405 
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Graphic chart by C. B. Davenpért showing 

distribution of height of 25,000 American 

enlisted men. (From Popenoe and John- 
son’s Applied Eugenics.) 









































given time, while others are doing 
three or four. In each kind of mental 
work there is the same variation 
among students. And this is true in 
whatever country the tests have been 
tried. 

The success of the psychologists in 
making and using these new mental- 
ability scales in the past twenty-five 
years gives us at last a somewhat 
more scientific answer to the question 
discussed in the issue of December 8: 
“Is Nordic superiority a myth?”. As 
long ago as the World’s Fair at St. 
Louis in 1904 psychologists measured 
the mental abilities of Indians and 
compared them with those of the white 
people of the towns and cities of the 
United States. The people known 
generally as “Americans” include, of 
course, millions of descendants of 
many other nationalities and races. 
The psychologists came to the conclu- 
sion that in the traits measured the 
non-industrialized peoples had as 
much actual ability as the Americans. 

In the next ten years many racial 
groups were measured in the United 
States—Mexicans on the southern 
borders, Negroes in the South and in 
the North, Chinese, Japanese, Ha- 
waiians and Filipinos, Indians, Jews, 
Slavs, Arabs, as well as “American” 
descendants of various European an- 
cestors. Comparisons of the mental 
ability of these various races were 
published. But unfortunately the 
mental test results did not agree and 
were not as easy to interpret as were 
the physical tests. Some of the 
psychologists came to the conclusion 
that the white peoples, especially 
those whom they called ‘“Nordics,” 
were greatly superior to the Negroes, 
the Hawaiians, Chinese, Japanese, 
Indians and other colored groups. 
Other psychologists reported only a 
slight superiority for the Nordics, 
while a small number found that there 
was probably approximate equality in 
all the groups. 


What the Tests Measure 


After a few years, however, these 
scientists learned to be more cautious 
in interpreting their measurements. 
They found it was not easy to com- 
pare the achievements in the tests of 
the various peoples. One of the great- 
est difficulties was language. Direc- 
tions had to be given either orally or 
in writing, and in some one language. 
Thus foreigners who understood little 
English were handicapped in taking 
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the tests. Hence the lower marks 
given the Italians, Slavs, Mexicans, 
Chinese, Filipinos, and others, were 
said to be partly due to their ignor- 
ance of English—to them a foreign 
language. So the more cautious 
psychologists insisted that the tests 
did not really measure the “intelli- 
gence” of the race and national 
groups. 

Moreover, there has been a twenty- 
year controversy among the psycholo- 
gists over what the tests measured, 
some insisting that they measured not 
merely the mental capacity of the 
people but the influence of all phases 
of their culture upon them. For ex- 
ample, they pointed out that a Negro 
living in a one-room hut in an isolated 
Mississippi village (or in a central 
African village), or a Filipino, or a 
Chinese, or an East Indian or a Mexi- 
can could not possibly stand as high 
on such tests as could the “Nordic” 
child living in a larger town or city 
of the United States, Great Britain, 
Germany, or some other highly de- 
veloped modern country. The chil- 
dren of the latter people would 
“know” more merely because they 
lived in a community that knew more. 
The modern city or town surrounds 
children not only with books and li- 
braries and schools and hospitals but 
also with busy streets, automobiles, 
telephones, telegraphs, railways, fac- 
tories, power plants, complicated 
kinds of music, art, and theatres. The 
whole culture of modern towns, where 
most of the tests have been given, is 
sophisticated, whereas that of the 
other peoples is very simple. 

We must not forget, said these 
psychologists, that the tests measure 
knowledge as well as intelligence; and 
they measure the powers that the fam- 
ily, the neighborhood, and the com- 
munity have developed in us. So to 
compare exactly the mental abilities 
of different races we must have ex- 
actly comparable conditions. For ex- 
ample, if two races are to be com- 
pared, we must remember that: (1) 
the tests must be given in their own 
language or in one with which they 
are familiar; (2) physical conditions 
and the culture (community life) of 
the two races must be of about the 
same type; and (3) the people of the 
two races must be familiar with the 
content of the test questions, and also 
must be accustomed to taking such 
tests. 

Although it was very difficult to set 
up these conditions, psychologists at- 
tempted to do so. In the years after 
the First World War, in the 1920's, 
standard tests in English were trans- 
lated into different languages, and 
so-called “performance” or _ non- 
language tests were made in which 
directions were given orally in native 
languages and no verbal stunts were 
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xequired. Furthermore, psycholo- 
gists tried to include only material 
that would be actually common te the 
widely differing cultures. With these 
new tests young people have been ex- 
amined in China, interior Africa, 
Japan, India, the Philippines, Hawaii, 
Mexico, and many other places, and 
the results have been compared with 
the Nordic children of America, En- 
gland, and other countries. Even as 
we write, the testing is going on. In 
Johannesburg only a few months ago 
I listened to discussions of the results 
of such mental tests given to the chil- 
dren of Bantu and other tribes. Three 
years ago I studied such test compari- 
sons with professors in Chinese uni- 
versities. 

In general, what do the results 
show? They show considerable dif- 
ferences, although not so great as in 
earlier years. Most of the scientific 
students are inclined to say that the 
white peoples of Europe and America 
stand a little better on the tests than 
do the Bantus or Negroes of Africa 
or of southern United States, the 
Mexicans, Hawaiians, Chinese, and 
Japanese. But I share with others 
the doubt concerning the accuracy of 
the conclusion that the whites are 
“more intelligent” than the darker 
skinned peoples. For example, a com- 
parison was made in 1925 by the 
Philippine educational survey, of 
which I was in charge. We measured 
80,000 Filipinos (Malays) ranging 
in age from 6 to 35 with fourteen 
different types of mental tests, thus 
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giving an aggregate of more thay 
300,000 test results. The survey wa 
conducted under conditions that mag 
possible a rather clear comparison of 
the intellectual abilities of Malays 
and of those members of the “Nordic” 
race who live in the cities of the 
United States. Tests were used that 
had been taken by a million or mor 
American children; the standing of 
these children was known. The con 
ditions under which the tests wer 
taken in the two countries were as 
follows (note that in general they 
definitely handicapped the Filipino 
children) : 

1. The tests were of three types: (a) 
wholly language tests (reading, etc.) ; (b) 
tests requiring some written language; 
(c) tests requiring no writing at all. 

2. The language tests were in English, 
which the Filipino children were required 
to learn from the first day they entered 
school. English then was a very difficult 
foreign language and the survey proved 
that it was never really well learned; 
moreover, the Filipino teachers themselves 
had great difficulty in speaking and read- 
ing it. 

3. Most Filipino children had taken few 
tests ofthe type used and were unfamiliar 
with the procedure. 

4. Most Filipinos live in simple villages 
utterly unlike our driving towns and 
cities; thus they had less actual first-hand 
understanding of the content of the tests 
than did American children. The tests 
were distinctly “American” in character. 

5. The tests were taken under the ad- 
verse hot and enervating climatic condi- 
tions of the tropics. 


The results showed three things: on 
the tests in which language played 
an important part, the Filipino chil- 
dren were very inferior; on the tests 
which employed a slight amount of 
language they were somewhat in- 
ferior; on the non-language tests they 
did as well as American children. 
These results astonished the members 
of the Commission so much that they 
were checked and rechecked carefully. 
But we were forced to conclude that 
even under adverse conditions these 
Filipino young people showed as much 
“intelligence” as do our own young 
people of America. Moreover, the 
results are confirmed by the manner 
in which their adult leaders are al- 
ready setting up a modernized ns- 
tion, with new methods of production, 
new methods of transportation, 4 
political government as efficient a 
ours, and the like. They are also de 
veloping their literature and arts. 
I came away from a careful compari 
son of the two peoples with definite 
conviction that they are approximate 
ly equal in mental ability. 

I have also studied the problem of 
the intelligence of races in Puerto 
Rico (as a member of the Educational 
Survey Commission), in China @ 
1932, in South Africa in 1934. The 
evidence is convincing that the earlier 
conclusions of the mental. superiority 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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Balkan Tension Aggravates Menace of War 


IX weeks after the assassination 
of King Alexander of Yugo- 
slavia and Foreign Minister 
Barthou of France (Schol., Oct. 

27), the political situation in Europe 
seemed more menacing than at any 
time since the murders were com- 
mitted. There was a good deal of ex- 
citement at first, and some talk of a 
“second Sarajevo.” But this was si- 
lenced by a joint declaration of Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece and Turkey, which called for 
“calm, pacific and objective” coopera- 
tion in determining the responsibility 
for the crime. Not until the nations 
of the Little Entente (Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia and Rumania) lodged with 
the League of Nations a formal com- 
plaint charging Hungary with endan- 
gering the peace of Europe, and de- 
manding a hearing before the Coun- 
cil, were fears again aroused. In the 
note Yugoslavia accused Hungary of 
conniving in the assassinations to a 
degree “hardly credible.” 

Though there was relief that the 
Little Entente had chosen to make its 
protest in the form of a communica- 
tion to the League rather than of an 
ultimatum to Hungary, the strong re- 
sponse the note drew from the Hun- 
garian Premier, Julius Goemboes, 


seemed to confirm the belief that Aus- 
tria, Italy and possibly Germany had 
all agreed to back Hungary in case of 
war. Otherwise, it was argued, Hun- 
gary would never have dared to reply 
so forcefully. “The Hungarian Gov- 
formally 


ernment protests such 








charges and considers that . . .an im- 
mediate investigation by the League is 
urgently necessary,” Premier Goem- 
boes said. “Yugoslavia and her 
friends, confident of their military 
superiority, are putting European 
peace in jeopardy.” 

When it received the protest of the 
Little Entente, the League hoped to 
be able to postpone consideration of 
its charges until the passions of the 
countries involved had had time to 
cool. But this hope was dashed by 
Hungary, which requested a hearing 
on Yugoslavia’s “far-fetched accusa- 
tions.’’ This move was backed by Italy. 
In reply to Yugoslavia’s charge that 
the Croat assassins who killed King 
Alexander were harbored in Hungary 
with the knowledge and consent of 
the government, Hungary pointed out 
that the real cause of the crime was 
not foreign plots but the dissatisfac- 
tion produced by King Alexander's 
persecution of his Croatian subjects. 
Yugoslavia’s note to the League, Hun- 
gary intimated, was only an attempt 
to find a scapegoat and prevent the 
blame from being placed where it 
really belongs—on the Yugoslav dic- 
tatorship. 
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Germany took no official stand in 
this controversy, though evidence has 
been uncovered which seems to show 
that she, more than any other country, 
was responsible, if not for the motive, 
at léast for the success, of the assas- 
According to the Yugoslav 
police, the Croatian revolutionaries 
received funds direct from Dr. Alfred 
Rosenberg, director of the foreign 
office of the National Socialist Party 
and author of the imperialist ““Rosen- 
berg plan” by which Hitler hopes to 
conquer all of Central Europe. The 
private secretary of Chancellor 
Schuschnigg of Austria is said to have 
been in close touch with the assassin 
band, also. 

To the case of nerves caused by the 
Balkan controversy there was added 
a growing apprehension about Ger- 
many’s rearming. M. Archimbaud, 
France’s reporter of the budget, de- 
clared that Germany has 5,500,000 
men ready for mobilization in a few 


sins. 


days. The president of the French 
army commission stated that Ger- 
many has 600,000 men in barracks 


and 21 army divisions ready to be 
doubled. It must be obvious to every- 
one, he said, that Gefmany is prepar- 
ing for aggression, and that France 
may expect a surprise attack by air, 
followed by a motorized invasion. He 
predicted that Germany would employ 
(Concluded on page 19) 





The short bridge separating Italy from 
Yugoslavia between the ports of Fiume and 
Sushak in the north. Hills on both sides 
of this narrow stream are said to be heav- 
ily fortified, because of the strained rela- 
tions between the two countries. Half of 
the bridge is patrolled by Italian troops 
and half by Yugoslav soldiers. They fre- 
quently meet at the center, exchange none- 
too-pleasant glances, turn on their heels, 
and resume their slow pace. The Italian 
flag can be seen at the left and the Yugo- 
slav flag at the right. 
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The Course of National Affairs 


Congress When the 74th Con- 

gress meets on Jan- 
uary 3, Democrats will occupy 322 seats 
out of the total of 435 in the House, and 
in the Senate 69 of the total of 96. 
This is a gain for the Democratic Party of 
13 House seats and 9 Senate seats. It 
represents the largest majority the 
Democrats have ever had. Only six 
years ago they suffered their most 
crushing defeat, and in the past 73 years 
they have held the nationai administra- 
* tion only 18 years. Yet today they are 
more powerful than any political party 
has ever before been in the United States 
—at leas’, numerically. How much power 
they are able actually to wield will de- 
pend upon how tightly they stick to- 
gether. 


BYRNS RAYBURN 
Two Candidates for Speaker 


There is no doubt that if the Demo- 
crats vote as a bloc, they can do what- 
ever they wish with the statute books, but 
it is a question how often they will vote 
together on major issues. The label 
“Democrat” covers a wide variety of 
political and social ideas, from the ex- 
travagant promises of Huey Long of 
Louisiana to the coservative instincts of 
Carter Glass of Virginia. If they fol- 
lowed the dictates of their convictions, 
some Democrats in both the House and the 
Senate would find themselves voting more 
frequently with the Republicans than 
with their own party. 

But if Democratic strength seems likely 
to be reduced by internal discord, so does 
Republican. Men as unlike as Senators 
Hale of Maine and Norris of Nebraska 
both call themselves Republicans, though 
their ideas are poles apart. And the Re- 
publican Party is .without a leader to 
hold its varied elements in line. 

It will be President Roosevelt’s task to 
keep the Democrats from straying too far 
from the course he wants them to take. 
Postmaster General Farley, who is also 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee and the President’s political 
Man Friday, has warned the new Con- 
gressmen and Senators that if they vote 
“wrong” too often they will not be able 
to get government jobs for their friends 
and supporters. With this threat he 
coupled the reminder that most of them 
had been elected as the result of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s popularity and not for any 
accomplishments of their own. But it is 
not at all certain that this strategy 
will make the new Congress docile. In 
fact, the previous Congress showed un- 
mistakable signs of resenting similar 
treatment. 

From the President’s point of view, the 
danger seems to be that Congress will 
be too extreme. It is being rumored 
that he has made an “agreement” with 
business interests not to attempt any more 
bold experiments for six months. If this 
is true, he may have a good deal of 


trouble keeping Congress from upsetting 
his plans with large spending programs, 
the bonus and the bread social insurance 
program he advocates. 

Just now, however, the attention of Con- 
gressmen is centered on the race for the 
Speakership of the House. There are 
seven men hankering for that position of 
honor and power: Representative Byrns 
of Tennessee, who was Democratic floor 
leader in the last session; Sam Rayburn 
of Texas; Rankin of Mississippi; Lea of 
California; Green of Florida; Sabath of 
Illinois; and, last but by no means least, 
Bankhead of Alabama. Betting odds 
favor Joe Byrns, though the President is 
reported to prefer Rayburn. It is prob- 
able that a deal will be made so that 
a Northern floor leader may team with a 
Southern Speaker. 


Housin One significant thing 

about the New Deal 
Administration is the way its members 
go at one another’s throats. Last year 
Raymond Moley disagreed with Secretary 
Hull, and Mr. Moley resigned. When he 
headed the AAA, George N. Peek fought 
bitterly with Secretary Wallace over 
questions of policy and finally resigned 
to.take a made job in the Export-Import 
Bank. General Hugh S. Johnson 
quarreled with almost everyone of promi- 
nence in Washington except the Presi- 
dent before he finally stepped down from 
his NRA hobby horse. And quite recently 
Secretary Perkins publicly explained that 
what the President had said about post- 
poning old age and health insurance he 
hadn’t really meant at all. But it re- 
mained for Secretary Ickes and Housing 
Administrator Moffett (see page 22) to 
raise the most fur. 

As head of the PWA, Secretary Ickes 
favors Government hovsing, while Mr. 
Moffett, former Standard Oil man, wants 
the job done by private business. One 
day last month Mr. Ickes called news- 
paper reporters into his office and gave 
them an earful of his scorn for Mr. 
Moffett’s ideas. “We can’t sit around in- 
definitely waiting for private capital to 
get going,” he said. He advocated a huge 
government housing program, to cost from 
one to two billion dollars and to provide 
apartments at $5 per room. 

When he read this statement over his 
breakfast coffee, Administrator Moffett 
was indignant. He had just told the 
world that private capital was going at 
the job hammer and tongs, and to have 
Mr. Ickes pooh-pooh his statement got his 
goat. So he hurried to his office and 
called the reporters in to tell them his 
side of the story. “If the Government 
steps in now to finance housing projects 

. our whole program will be wrecked,” 
he said. 

News of this break reached President 
Roosevelt in Warm Springs, Georgia. 
The President called Mr. Ickes and Mr. 
Moffett on the telephone, got them to 
go to the White House and make a: joint 
statement denying in general terms that 
there had. been any difference between 
them. Then he himself issued an an- 
nouncement in which he rejected Secre- 
tary Ickes’s plan for Government compe- 
tition with business in the housing field 
but accepted the principle that where 
business is unable or unwilling to pro- 
vide adequate housing the government 
shall do the job instead. After a confer- 
ence with the President at Warm Springs, 
Mr. Moffett said the Government’s hous- 
ing activities would be confined to slum 


clearance and fields “where private enter 
prise does not touch.” 

Behind this squabble professional seers 
thought they detected a fundamental rif 
in the New Deal family. According to 
their explanations, Mr. Roosevelt’s ad. 
visers are divided into two groups, those 
who favor a program of vast Government 
spending and those who believe that only 
by balancing the budget and quieting the 
apprehensions of business men can “re. 
covery” be achieved. As President Roose. 
velt must have a _ legislative’ program 
ready when Congress meets January 3 
the issue of public versus private effort 
is an urgent one. Many economists be. 
lieve that the best chance lies in govern- 
ment spending. But the great majority 
of business men think that Federal spend- 
ing must be sharply reduced if “conf- 
dence” is to be restored. And as busi- 
ness men hold the throttles of industry, 
their state of mind is a factor that no 
statesman can afford to ignore. 


Commerce After devoting 
nearly a year to 
its studies and investigations with the 
approval of the Government, the Com- 
mission for Inquiry of the Social Science 
Research Council has concluded that the 
United States ought to do everything it 
can to revive foreign trade as quickly as 
possible. In its report, a bulky document 
of over 400 pages, the Commission makes 
six recommendations which it believes 
should be followed: (1) That we lower 
our tariffs; (2) 

That we settle the 

war debts; (3) 

That we repeal the 

Johnson . Act and 

permit. free lend- 

ing to foreign coun- 

tries, whether or 

not they have de- 

faulted on their war 

debt payments; (4) 

That we reverse the 

it policy of the AAA 

and stop taking 

HUTCHINS measures which 

tend to restrict ag- 
ricultural exports; (5) That the Tarif 
Commissior™ be given the power to fix 
tariff rates; (6) That President Roose- 
velt permit the free export of gold and 
promise not to change its price again. 

In addition to these economic recom- 
mendations, the Commission urges several 
political steps calculated to relieve “the 
distrust and tension now prevailing in the 
world.” They include (1) Continued par- 
ticipation in the Disarmament Confer- 
ence, cooperation with the League, and 
adherence to the World Court; (2) Con- 
tinuation of our present “good neighbor” 
policy in Latin America; (3) Immediate 
withdrawal from the Philippines; and 
Removal of discrimination against Ori- 
ental immigrants. 

All of these measures, and others be 
sides, the United States should adopt, the 
Commission says, not for altruistic rea- 
sons but because they are “indispensable 
to the recovery and development of the 
United States.” Lowering tariffs might 
cause dislocations in industry, but an in- 
tensification of the present tendency to- 
ward economic isolation will certainly 
cause even greater dislocations and may 
result in war, it argues. 

President Robert M. Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago heads the Commis 
sion, which numbers among its members 
both business men and economists. 
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DECEMBER 15, 1934 


The March of Events 


England Amid scenes of 

pomp which _ re- 
called the days when England was “mer- 
rie” the Duke of Kent, youngest son of 
King George, was married last month to 
Princess Marina, niece of the Constantine 
who was once King of Greece. The cere- 
mony, attended by representatives of 
every royal family in Europe except the 
German, was held in ancient Westmin- 
ster Abbey, where in 1383 Richard of 
Bordeaux married Anne of Bohemia, and 
where English royal weddings have been 
held from that day to this. After the 
English service in the Abbey, another, in 
the Greek Orthodox style, was performed 
in Buckingham Palace. Then the“bridal 
couple sat down with their relations to a 
royal wedding breakfast. When it was 
over, they got into an open carriage and 
drove to the railroad train which was 
waiting to take them on their honeymoon. 
They will remain for a time at Himley 
Hall, in Worcestershire. 

All this was immensely pleasing to the 
subjects of King George, who like the 
show that goes with kings even if they 
will not permit them more than limited 
rule. Thousands slept all night on the 
streets just to get a glimpse of the bridal 
procession, and in every “pub” in the land 
Prince George and Princess Marina were 
toasted in good English ale. The demand 
for invitations to the wedding was so 
great that not even Norman Davis, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s Ambassador at Large, 
was able to get an invitation, and Am- 
bassador Bingham went accompanied only 
by his wife. One of the most resplend- 
ent of the guests was the Aga Khan of 
India, who wore a richly embroidered 
coat and a black fez. By special consent 
of the King, guests who did not possess 
satin knee breeches were permitted to 
wear trousers. But everyone who had a 
uniform put it on. Not since before the 
War has England enjoyed so colorful a 
pageant, and not since the Armistice has 
there been so much revelry in the land. 


. 

India With the publication re- 

cently of the report of a 
British parliamentary commission which 
has been at work since 1933, India was 
brought within hailing distance of self- 
government. The commission recom- 
mended the establishment of a federation 
of British India and the native states, 
ruled by a federal legislature, but with 
certain functions “reserved” for the Vice- 
roy. It urged that the members of the 
legislature who represent the Indian states 
be appointed by the Princes, and that 
those representing the provinces of British 
India be elected by the provincial legis- 
latures, and not directly by the people. 
Included in its recommendations was a 
provision for suspending the powers of 
the legislatures in times of emergency and 
permitting the entire country to be ruled 
autocratically by the Viceroy. The re- 
port of the commission is expected to, be 
made the basis of a bill which will be in- 
troduced into the British parliament dur- 
ing the session now sitting. 

When this bill is passed, it will effect 
& great change in Indian affairs. Through 
& gradual process of reform, British In- 
a now has some self-government. There 
sre provincial legislatures today, and the 
majority of their members are elected by 
the people. There is also a central coun- 

but its powers are very much restricted 
and the percentage of its members who 
“te popularly elected is small. The pro- 
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posed reform will unite British India 
with the states still ruled by Indian 
princes. It will sweep away the central 


council and replace it by a federal legisla- 
ture with as much jurisdiction over the 
Indian states as over the British prov- 
inces. And it will give both the provincial 
and the federal legislatures more power 
than any Indian representative body has 
had before. 

Nevertheless Indian nationalists are not 


satisfied. They demand nothing less than 
dominion status comparable to that of 
Canada and Australia. British states- 


men say that India is not yet ready for 
so much self-government, that the Indian 
nation must be educated gradually to the 
ways of Western demoe-=zyv They point 
to the dissensions between Hindus and 
Moslems as only one example of the In- 
dians’ inability to run their own coun- 


try. Arch conservatives in England 
attack even the moderate reforms now 
proposed. But the majority of English- 


men apparently feel that the parlia- 
mentary commission has done a clever job 
of compromise in its report, and that 
when the Indian people have learned to 
handle the measure of responsibility they 
are about to be given they will be given 
more. 


. 
Mexico In the great stadium 


where bullfights, foot- 
ball games and boxing matches are reg- 
ularly held, 50,000 Mexicans last month 
cheered General Laz- 
aro Cardenas as he 
became their forty- 
fifth president. The 
oath was administered 
in the presence of 
Abelardo Rodriguez, 
the outgoing presi- 
dent. As soon as he 
had taken it, Pres- 
ident Cardenas began 
his inaugural address. 
He promised to, ad- 
vance economic and 
social progress and 
carry out the six-year 
plan, adopted last year. 
visages “a cooperative 
tending toward sociajism, which shall 
transform and replace by non-violent 
means the procedure of capitalism.” An 
important feature of the plan is “Socialist, 
rationalist and unprejudiced education.” 
Despite the opposition of the Church, 
Presideut Cardenas is expected to con- 
tinue the educational program Rodriguez 
began (Schol., Nov. 10)., 
Lazaro Cardenas was born in a small 
Mexican village 39 years ago. He became 
an assistant tax collector at the age of 
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14. Then for a number of years he was 
a soldier, or, as he prefers to say, an 
“armed citizen,” in the forces which over- 
threw Victoriano Huerta’s dictatorship. 
From 1929 to 1932 he was governor of 
his native state, Michoacan, and it was 
owing to his influence that so much ad- 
vanced legislation was passed by the local 
legislature. Last year he was made Min- 
ister of War in President Rodriguez’ Cab- 
inet, a post he resigned when he became a 
candidate for the presidential nomination. 





Balkan Tension 
(Concluded from page 17) 


a “gas aerial incendiary attack,” appar- 
ently “liquid fire” carried in airplanes. 

These dire warnings by French militar- 
ists made frankly to obtain more money 
for armaments, were followed by similar 
statements across the Channel. In a de- 
bate in the English Parliament, Winston 
Churchill, the “Diehard” Conservative 
leader, told the Commons that at its pres- 
ent rate of building, German’s military air 
force would equal Britain’s by next year 
and would be 50 per cent stronger than 
Britain’s in 19386 and twice as strong in 
1937. Though he took issue with Mr, 
Churchill’s estimate, Stanley Baldwin, 
Lord. President .of the Council, agreed 
that Germany was rearming and stated 
bluntly that Great Britain would not allow 
her air force to become inferior to Ger- 
many’s. 

Just what will come of all this it is of 
course impossible to say. But it seems 
clear that the countries of Europe are 
tending to form two armed camps, much 
as before the World War. Whether or 
not she has a military agreement with 
France, Russia is certainly a French ally, 
as are also Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia. Italy is making advances to 
Germany, and already counts Austria and 
Hungary among her camp followers. 
Poland’s position is uncertain, but it 


seems probable that she will side with 
Germany in case of war. And though 
officially isolated, England will at least 


not oppose France and may join her. If 
in this powtter barrel the League of Na- 
tions can prevent an explosion, it will be 
doing more than many observers dare 
hope now. 

At present the chief responsibility fer 
preserving the peace of Europe lies with 
Hitler. In a speech before the Chamber 
of Deputies, Foreign Minister Pierre 
Laval of France challenged the German 
Leader-Chancellor to “translate his words 
into acts” by signing the Eastern Locarno 
pact which France has been seeking since 
early last summer. The pact would guar- 
antee existing boundaries in Eastern 
Europe as the Locarno Treaty of 1926 
guarantees those in the west. So far both 
Germany and Poland have declined to 
sign it. 

In the Saar, however, the: League has 
scored a triumph. Its plebiscite committee 
was able to bring about an agreement be- 
tween France and Germany on the dan- 
gerous question of the Saar’s future after 
January 13, 1935 (Schol. Nov. 24). 


According to the terms, after Ger- 


many’s anticipated victory in the ple- 
biscite, France will return the Saar coal 
mines and receive 900,000,000 francs 


($59,400,000) and, either included in that 
payment or in addition to it, goes 11,000,- 
000 tons of coal; workers’ pension and 
social insurance benefits are guaranteed; 
regardless of race; religions or political 
belief, Saar inhabitants will not be per- 
secuted for a one-year period. 


Insu ] ] After deliberating only 

two hours and two min- 
utes, the jury which for nearly two 
months had been listening to evidence 
on the Insull utility empire found Samuel 
Insull and his 16 co-defendants not guilty 
of using thé mails to defraud. “After the 
first two weeks,” one juror explained, 
“we had no doubt that the defendants 
were innocent.” 

In his defense Mr. Insull admitted the 
prosecution’s counts against him but 
argued that his motives had been honest. 
His operations, he said, had given the 
Middle West more wealth than the fail- 
ure of his great holding companies had 
cost investors. He admitted that he had 
been paid huge salaries—nearly half a 
million dollars in 1931, for instance. But 
his memory of the finances of the com- 
panies he was paid to manage was ex- 
tremely hazy: from his testimony it ap- 
peared tha. he had left most of the work 
to subordinates. He and his co-defend- 
ants called a number of prominent per- 
sons to testify to their good characters, 
among others General Charles G. Dawes, 
once Ambassador to England and later 
chairman of the R.F.C., and Archbishop 
Mundelein of Chicago. 

When the verdict was announced, 
crowds rushed forward to congratulate 
Insull, his family, and his business asso- 
ciates. “I look on this as the start of 
my vindication,” the elderly financier 
said, as he shook hands with ‘members of 
the jury. He is still charged with viola- 
tion of Federal bankruptcy laws, but it is 
rumored that the Government will not try 
to convict him of this. The State of 
Illinois has a case against him for em- 
bezzlement. 





Bringing Them Up-to-Date 
COTTON The AAA has decided 


to reduce next year’s 
cotton crop to 75 per cent of the aver- 
age for 1928-32. 


MORRO CASTLE Acting Captain 
: Warms and 
Chief Engineer Abbott of the Morro Cas- 
tle have both been arrested, charged with 
“misconduct, negligence and inattention 
to duty.” They face possible sentences 
of ten years in prison. ™ 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING tad 
ie- 


partment of Justice has decided to make 
a test case of the Houde Engineering 
Company of Buffalo, charged with violat- 
ing Section 7a of the N.I.R.A. Out of 
this action is expected to come a final 
decision on “majority rule.” If the Gov- 
ernment wins, the majority of employees 
in a work unit will be able to bargain 
with their employers in the name of all; 
if the Houde Company wins, not even a 
majority will be able to prevent the for- 
mation of a company union. 


CUBA Cables report that half a 
million acres of Cuban land 

have come under the control of an inde- 
pendent “red” government, which refuses 
to have anything to do with the govern- 
ment of President Mendieta in Havana. 
CHACO Paraguay has won a sweep- 
ing victory over Bolivia in 


the Gran Chaco (Schol., Sept. 29) and 
the President of Bolivia has been ousted 


by a coup d'etat. 

SPAIN As a result_of the failure of 
its recent attempt to secede 

by force of arms (Schol., Oct. 20., 27), 
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Catalonia has lost the local autonomy. it 
was granted by the constitution of 1932. 
Its governor, instead of being elected, is 
now appointed by Madrid. 

Unwilling, apparently, to 


NAVIES 

ar the responsibility 
alone, Japan has asked France and Italy 
to join her in denouncing the Washington 
Treaty (Schol., Nov. 10). But neither 
nation is expected to accept the invita- 


tion. 
AUSTRIA’ Austria inaugurated its 
new autocratic constitu- 
tion last month. Under it (1) the Coun- 
cil of State is appointed by the Presi- 
dent, (2) delegates to the Economic Coun- 
cil are selected by the “corporations” 
(a la Italy) of industry and agriculture, 
(3) the Federal Chamber consists of rep- 
resentatives of the Council of State, the 
Economic Council, and other appointive 
groups, and (4) the people elect—no- 


body! 

CHINESE EASTERN According 
to Koki 

Hirota, Japanese Foreign Minister, the 

deal over the Chinese Eastern Railway 

(Schol., Oct. 13) has at last been put 


through. 
GERMAN DEBTS Ambassador 
Dodd has pre- 
sented to the German Government a note 
accusing Germany of _ discriminating 
against American holders of her -bonds. 
Citizens of Switzerland and the Nether- 
lands have been paid in full, the note 
states, while Americans have received not 
even part payment of their coupons. 





Bubbles from the News 
Cauldron 


One of the results of Hitler’s “coordina- 
tion” of the press has been the death 
of many German newspapers, including 
the famous Vossische Zeitung. The latest 
to go is Der Tag, formerly the organ of 
the People’s Party. In a country where 
all the news is “coordinated,” few seem 
to have any interest in reading it. 


At the head of a new list of books on 
heredity, race and population approved 
for use in Germany’s schools stands Hit- 
ler’s My Battle. Among the many. quot- 
able passages in the book is this: “France 
is and always will be the relentless foe 
of the German people . . . a last decisive 
struggle” must end in the “destruction of 
France... .” 

* 


From having conducted an under-cover 
campaign against the New Deal the 
private utilities are now turning to a 
frank and open heavy barrage. The 
president of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute, an organization which sprang up to 
replace the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, has announced that “expert legal 
opinion,” obtained from Newton D. 
Baker and James M. Beck, proves the 
TVA unconstitutional. A court fight is 
expected. (Schol., Dec. 8, 1934.) 

e 


Sanenobu Fujii, Finance Minister, has 
resigned from the Cabinet of Japan. He 
had fought against increases in military 
appropriations, but the increases were 
made in spite of his epposition. Just 
about half of Japan’s budget for next 
year will be spent on armaments. 


SCHOLASTIC 


According to inquisitive newspaper 
men, Adolph Hitler is quietly disband. 
ing the Storm Troops, the private politi. 
cal army without which he could not 
have obtained his power. For a long 
time these “Brown Shirts” have been hy 
morously called “beefsteaks”—brown 
the outside, but red within. They had 
made the mistake of believing what Hit. 
ler promised before he became Chancellor, 
and when they saw that the promises 
were not being kept they determined to 
force Hitler’s hand. Hitler got ahead of 
them, and on June 30 shot all their radj. 
cal leaders, as well as many of his old 
political opponents. Now he is com. 
pleting the job of destroying their power, 


Lammot du Pont, president of E. [| 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, has 
written to Senator Nye (Rep.) of North 
Dakota a letter opposing government 
ownership of the munitions industry and 
proposing instead government control of 
arms shipments which would permit legit- 
imate sales of arms for indispensable de 
mands” and “eliminate any abuses that 
may exist in the business.” Mr. du Pont 
does not think that armament makers play 
any part in the fomenting of wars. 





Deaths of the Week 


Charles Raymoud Macauley, 63, cartoon- 
ist who created the “Big Stick” in the 
days of Theodore Roosevelt and won the 
Pulitzer Prize for the best cartoon of 
1929. .. . Lester M. Gillis, alias George 
(“Baby Face”) Nelson, bad man and 
heir to the Dillinger mantle, shot by Fed- 
eral agents, two of whom were killed in 
the battle. . . . Captain John Wanamaker, 
45, grandson of the founder of the famous 
New York and Philadelphia department 
store. ... Philip Hale, 80, for many years 
Boston’s leading music critic. 





Who Are Superior Peoples? 


(Concluded from page 16) 


of the Nordics were based on inadequate 
data. Moreover, the most conservative 
interpreters of comparative test results 
agree that although the “average” of the 
Nordics may be higher than that of the 
darker skinned peoples, a great number 
of the people of the latter are above the 
average of thé Nordics. And they grant 
that they have enough intelligence to de- 
velop a very high order of civilization. 


The German Attitude 


This brief introduction to the compli- 
cated problem of the comparative in- 
telligence of races has particular interes! 
now when the German Nazi Government 
is setting up definite racial discrimina- 
tion against the Jews and other “non- 
Ayran” peoples as a cardinal principle 
of the state, and when anti-Semitism and 
other forms of intolerance are spreading 
widely throughout the world. Germany 
has instituted in all elementary ani sec- 
ondary schools courses in “the science of 
race” in which Jews are condemned 4s 
inferior, vicious, and dangerous. It has 
made compulsory textbooks of Hitler's 
own book, My Battle, and books by 
Alfred Rosenberg and others which are 
filled with this kind of assertions of racial 
differences. Needless to say, such courses 
and books have not the slightest scientific 
standing in the light of the growing body 
of reliable data I have here barely touched 
upon. 
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F the Incitement to Disaffection Bill 

(“Sedition Bill”) which has just been 

passed by both Houses of Parliament 
in England had been a law in the United 
States, then the printer of Scholastic 
would not have dared to print our Artnis- 
tie Day number. This new English law 
provides heavy penaliies for the spreading 
of any literature that might “seduce His 
Majesty’ s Forces from their duty or alle- 
giance”; it makes it a crime even to have 
in one’s possession any such literature. 
Though supperters of the Sedition Bill 
have argued that it is aimed solely at 
those who deliberately try to preach dis- 
loyalty to troops, that it would not inter- 
fere with freedom of speech or of the 
press, it has, in effect, already done so. 
This was proved by a joint letter to the 
Manchester Guardian, signed by seven of 
England's leading publishers. That letter 
read in part, 






“During the past week the proofs of a 
children’s annual have been returned to 
the publisher with a letter from the 
printer saying that certain marked pes- 
sages could not safely be printed in view 
of the fact that the Incitement to Disaf- 
fection Bill would already be law by the 
time the annual appeared. The passages 
in question undoubtedly contain anti-war 
propaganda, which it is not for us either 
to defend or to criticize, but it is clear 
that the annual itself is written for chil- 
dren, and equally clear that it is not ad- 
dressed to, or intended for, circulation 
among members of His Majesty’s Forces. 
Yet we feel sure that in view of the vague 
wording of the Bill this incident will not 
be an isolated one, and that the result of 
the Bill as it stands today, will be to im- 
pose a severe burden on both printers 
and publishers, and in the end to set up 
what will, in fact, be a secret, unofficial, 
and most embarrassing form of censor- 
ship exercised by printers (who will quite 
naturally have regard to the principle of 
‘safety first’) over the publication of any 
literature of an anti-militarist character.” 


England, perhaps even more than the 
United States, has a tradition of freedom 
of speech and of the press. “An English- 
man’s house is his castle” is a familiar 
phrase, which has always meant a great 
deal to Englishmen. They have cherished 
the freedom from having their homes en- 
tered by the police which that phrase im- 
plied. Now, under the Seditien Bill just 
passed, High Court justices who suspect 
that anyone has in his possession “sedi- 
tious literature” may issue a warrant au- 
thorizing police, “if necessary by force, to 
search the premises or place and every 
Person found therein, and to seize any- 
thing found on the premises or place or 
any person.” 

This is so foreign to the Englishman’s 
notion of liberty that while the Bill was 
being debated protest mass meetings were 
held all over the country; not only radi- 













The British Sedition Act 


cals who knew, of course, that the Bill 
was aimed at them, but also liberals, and 
dyed-in-the-wool Conservatives joined in 
the fight; Letters to the Editor condemn- 
ing this “blow at our traditional liber- 
ties” filled the press of every shade of 
political opinion. 

George Lansbury, the leader of the 
Labor Party, made a 40-minute speech in 
the House of Commons denouncing “the 
greatest menace to individual liberty.” 
Any home or library containing a copy 
of well-known radical literature would be 
liable to invasion by the police. But Lans- 
bury pointed out still further danger 
when he asked, “What possessor of a copy 
of Our Saviour’s blessed Sermon on the 
Mount would be safe? He might use it 
te seduce a simple sailor!” 

In a letter to the London Times on Oc- 
tober 27, the Bishop of Birmingham ad- 
dressed himself to the Attorney General 
for the government: 

“To clear up the obscurity which sur- 
rounds this Bill, I would put a concrete 
question to Sir Thomas Inskip. I regard 
the present policy of the Government of 
India tewards the tribes on the North- 
west frontier with abhorrence. These 
tribesmen with their wives and children, 
suffer periodically from famine, and then 
the men raid the more fertile plains. The 
Government would do well to drive roads 
up their valleys, to develop their agricul- 
ture, and to start domestic industries 
among them. 

“Such a policy has not been attempted. 
Instead, whenever there are signs of dis- 
affection, bombing aeroplanes are sent up 
which have to fly high to escape bullets 
and consequently rain down indiscrimi- 
nate destruction. I desire that this bar- 
barism should cease. Knowing that my 
words, as published in the English Press 
may reach members of the Royal Air 
Force concerned, I say that I cannot think 
that a Christian man should act under 
orders in this way. Naturally I should be 
glad if officers and men represented to the 
political authorities that they felt unable 
to be the instruments of this policy. Am 
I not, by these words, committing an of- 
fence under Section 1 of the proposed 
Bill? 

“Further, if my wife with intent to 
spread my opinions, has in her possession 
a marked copy of a newspaper containing 
the statement which I have just made, 
would she not be guilty of an offence 
under Section 2 of the Act and might we 
not each be fined 200 pounds, and also 
each be given two years imprisonment?” 


What is the significance of the passage 
of such a Bill in liberty-loving England? 
Does the government feel that another 
war is imminent? Is there truth in James 
Maxton’s charge in the debate in the 
House of Commons on November 2 that 
“the armed forces of the Crown were 
being used te maintain the existing eco- 
nomic structure. . . .The Bill was intro- 
duced largely because the Government 
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saw the possibility of the masses of the 
people demanding a fundamental Change 
in the economic structure and of the rank 
and file of the armed forces being likely 
to support them in that demand”? Is 
England to follow in the wake of Italy 
and Germany and go Fascist? 

Certainly the passage of the Sedition 
Bill gives point to the argument that 
freedom of speech and of ‘the press are 
observed only so long as they are not 
dangerous. Once there is a hint of dan- 
ger, then these “traditional” liberties are 
swept away. That was true in our own 
country in war-time, as it appears to be 
true in England today. 

—LEO HUBERMAN 





Wickey’s Christmas Turkey 


(Concluded from page 5) 


get started. Jabbering to each other about 
the turkey, they hustled into their coats 
and were out with their sled ready to 
start before Bill had finished his third 
stack of buckwheats. 

“What's your hurry?” he 
them. 

“It’s Christmas. It’s Christmas. Don’t 
you know it’s Christmas?” they piped, 
hopping around like a couple of red snow- 
birds. “Come on, Dad. Come Let's 
go after the turkey.” 

“You better take the ax and get a tree 
at the same time,” advised his wife. “Oh, 
Bill;” laid her hand for a minute on 
his .rough coat, “ain't this the grandest 
Christmas? Somehow, I feel awful happy 
this morning. 

He started down the hill with the kids, 
dragging the sled. There on the point up 
the shore stood the little tree, sharp out 
against the gleaming white behind it. It 
stood slim and straight, stretching eagerly 
upward to the sky.  Instinctively, Bill 
headed for it. 

He stopped at the sound of his wife’s 
voice and looked back. She stood in the 


yelled after 


on. 


she 


doorway with the sun ‘shining on her 
smooth brown hair. 

“Bill,” she called, “whatever you do, 
don’t cut down that little tree on the 


point.” 

“Why not?” he shouted, teasing. “What's 
the matter with that tree? That's just the 
one I’m headin’ for.” 

Nell hesitated. It was hard to put inte 
words something she could only feel. 

“Why, I don’t know,” she called, em- 
barrassed, “I've always sort of liked that 
tree. It stands there so pretty. I like to 
see it when I work. I don’t know why, 
but somehow it looks sort of friendly.” 

The children’s round red faces were 
lifted in astonishment as Big Bill Wickey 
threw back his head and laughed. The 
sound of it went echoing across the lake, 
hurtling through the silent forest, ringing 
in triumph to the sky. 

“Looks sort of friendly, does it?” he 
boomed. “I'll say it does! I'll say it sure 
does look friendly!” And he went off 
chuckling down the hill. 

Reprinted from An Old-Fashioned 
Christmas, edited by Reginald T. Town- 
send, copyright, 1928, by permission of 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., pub- 
lishers. 





POSTERS 


of the World War costs as described in the 
Nov. 10th Scholastic (page 13) may be 
purchased by schools for bulletin beard or 
wall decorations for 25 cents each. The 
sters measure 17 x 22 inches. Write, 
cholastic, Chamber of Commerce Blidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Who’s Who in the News 


CONDUCTOR 

When young Werner Janssen stepped 
out on the stage of New York’s Carnegie 
Hall the other evening and began to con- 
duct the Philhar- 
monic Sympheny 
Orchestra through 
a program of Haydn, 
Carpenter, Sowerby, 
and d’Indy, his Ger- 
man father, sitting 
in the audience, 
cried. For old Mr. 
Janssen, who keeps 


a famous _restau- 
rant, the Hofbrau 
Haus, had always 


wanted Werner to 
go into business and forget music. 


When 
his son refused to become a restaurant 
keeper, Mr. Jai\ssen stopped his allow- 


ance. Undaunteu, the young man worked 
his way through Dartmouth by washing 
dishes, playing the piano in a movie, wait- 
ing on table. After graduating, he con- 
tinued to suppert himself with menial 
jobs, and all the time he was composing 
music or learning symphonic scores. In 
1930 one of his compositions won the 
Prix de Rome fellowship. Last summer 
he conducted a Sibelius concert in Finland, 
the composer's home, and Sibelius re- 
marked afterward, “For the first time I 
am hearing my work exactly as I con- 
ceived it.” 

And so when the 34-year-old conductor 
raised his baton in Carnegie Hall and 
began to conduct in a way which led one 
critic to call him “a musician of rare gifts, 
an indispensable conductor, and an honor 
to his country and his time,” old Mr. 
Janssen felt the tears well up in his eyes. 
Afterward, backstage, he stood fingering 
his hat and remarking that his head had 
outgrown it. 


CHIEF HOUSER 

James Andrew Moffett, Jr., enjoys the 
distinction of having given up a salary of 
$100,000 a year because of his political 
convictions. Born the 
son of one of John 
D. Rockefeller’s 
original business 
partners, Mr. Mof- 
fett naturally en- 
tered the Standard 
Oil Company, where 
he ascended the lad- 
der rung by rung. 
When he had tried 
about everything 
Standard Oil had to 
offer except driving 
gasoline trucks, he became sales manager 
of the Lonisiana company. Two years 
more and he was a director. His next 
move was to the board of the parent com- 
pany, the Standard of New Jersey. In 
1924 he became its vice-president. 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt was run- 
ning for the Presidency, James A. Moffett, 
a Democrat by inheritance, donated 
$12,000 to the campaign funds. When Mr. 
Roosevelt took office and began serving 
the cards of the New Deal, Mr. Moffett, 
unlike many of his associates in Standard 
Oil, was pleased. His especial heresy, in 
Standard Oil eyes, was to agree with the 
President that the oil industry ought to be 
controlled by the government. 

Today Mr. Moffett is Federal Housing 
Administrator, at the (for him) modest 
salary of $10,000 a year. His job is to 
get people to repair their old houses or 
build new ones, with or without govern- 
ment aid. He has half a billion dollars 
to lend on easy terms. 











‘SOCIAL STUDIES 
‘= SIGNPOSTS =« 


Our interview with Eugene J. Reed on 
the Utopian Society (Scholastic, Nov. 17) 
was a real scoop. A day or two after our 
story appeared, Reed was “discovered” 
by the metropolitan newspapers. Since 
then the Utopian Society has been big 
news. Articles on it appear in the Satur- 
day Evening Post (Nov. 24), in Time 
(Nov. 26), and in Common Sense for De- 
cember. In the last named Mr. Reed is 
the author of the article. 

» 

The research staff of the Foreign Policy 
Association (8 West 40th St., New York) 
has put out an excellent series of study 
outlines on major issues of the day. They 
ask important questions and list the books 
and articles which contain the answers. 
Worth the money for the carefully selected 
reading references alone: The Munitions 
Industry, 5¢; Obstacles to World Peace, 
10¢; Conflicts in the Pacific, 10¢; Democ- 
racy, Fascism, Communism, 10¢; World 
Economic Problems, 10¢ Current World 
problems (in preparation), 10¢. 


In the Herald Tribune Magazine Sec- 
tion for Nov. 18, 1934, H. V. Kaltenborn 
calls his article “Red Russia Goes Pink.” 
He does not prove that, but he does tell 
some interesting facts about changes in 
the Soviet way of living. 

- 


New Deal organizations have come so 
thick and fast since March 4, 1933, that it 
is a real job to keep up with all of them. 
The Brookings Institution’s book New 
Federal Organizations ($1.50) by L. F. 
Schmeckebier, and McGraw Hill’s Outline 
of the New Deal Legislation ($1.00) by 
H. S. Piquet, are invaluable for current 
events classes. Neither book nor pamphlet 
is pro or con. 

. 

Is it true that “The present generation 
knows it does not know a fact until it has 
checked with the primary source”? If it 
isn’t it should be. Anyone who has gone 
to source materials in his study of history 
soon learns how much more fun they are 
than the textbooks based on them. For 
these two reasons, then, because sources 
are the final truth and because they give 
real pleasure, Documents of American 
History (Crofts, $4.00) edited by H. S. 
Commager, ought to be in every school 
library. 

. 

On November 14, a debate on the sub- 
ject of Federal Aid to Education was 
broadcast over a nation-wide hook-up. Mr. 
H. L. Ewbank, who wrote our brief on 
the same subject (Scholastic, Sept. 22), 
was one of the debaters on the negative 
side. By writing the University of Okla- 
homa Press, Norman, Oklahoma, you can 
secure a copy of the debate for 15¢. 

Copies of the complete brief from Schol- 
astic may be obtained from our Pitts- 
burgh office for 10 cents, or 5 cents in 
quantities. This subject has been endorsed 
for the program of the High School Ter- 
centenary. 

* 


If you want a splendid picture of Presi- 
dent Kuvosevelt on heavy paper suitable 
for framing, send ten cents to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., and 
ask for the December issue of School Life. 
This official monthly journal of the Fed- 
eral Office of Education is a well-edited 
magazine always worth the money. 
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The Travelling Man 


(Concluded from page 10) 
hands): I would not refuse these hand 
that were held out for them. If it wa 
for the four winds of the world he hag 
asked, I would have put their bridles int 
these innocent hands. 

Moruer (Taking up the jug and throy. 
ing the branch on the floor): Get out of 
this! Get out of this, I tell you! Ther 
is no shelter here for the like of yoy! 
Look at that mud on the floor! You ar 
not fit to come into the house of any de 
cent respectable person! (The 
begins to darken.) 

Travertine Man: Indeed, I am mor 
used to the roads than to the shelter of 
houses. It is often I have spent the night 
on the bare hills. 

Moruer: No wonder in that! (She 
begins to sweep floor.) Go out of this 
now to whatever company you are best 
used to, whatever they are. The worst of 
people it is likely they are, thieves and 
drunkards and shameless women. 

Travetutinc Man: Maybe so. Drunk- 
ards and thieves and shameless women, 
stones that have fallen, that are trodden 
under foot, bodies that are spoiled with 
sores, bodies that are worn with fasting, 
minds that are broken with much sinning, 
the poor, the mad, the bad... . 


room 


Moruer: Get out with you! Go back 
to your friends, I say! 
Travettinc Maw: I will go. I will go 


back on the high road that is walked by 
the bare feet of the poor, by the innocent 
bare feet of the children. I will go back 
to the rocks and the wind, to the cries of 
the trees in the storm! (He goes out.) 

Cuitp: He has forgotten his branch! 
(Takes it and follows him.) 

Moruer (Still sweeping): My good 
plates from the dresser, and dirty red mud 
on the floor, and the sticks all scattered 
in every place. (Stoops to pick them 
up.) Where is the child gone? (Goes to 
door.) I don’t see him—he couldn't have 
gone to the river—it is getting dark—the 
bank is slippy. Come back! Come back! 
Where are you? (Child runs in.) 

Moruer: O where were you? I was in 
dread it was to the river you were gone, 
or into the river. 

Cuttp: I went after him. 
over the river. 

Morner: He couldn’t do that. He 
couldn’t go through the flood. 

Cuup: He did go over it. He was as if 
walking on the water. There was a light 
before his feet. 

Moruer: That could not be so. 
put that thought in your mind? 

Cup: I called to him to come back for 
the branch, and he turned where he was 
in the river, and he bade me to bring it 
back, and to show it to yourself. 

Moruer (Taking the branch): There are 
fruit and flowers on it. It is a branch 
that is not of any earthly tree. (Fails on 
her knees.) He is gone, he is gone, and ! 
never knew him! He was that stranger 
that gave me all! He is the King of the 
World! 


He is gone 


What 


“The Travelling Man” is reprinted from 
Seven Short Plays, by Lady Augusta 
Gregory, copyright 1909, by permission of 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, publishers. 





Learn more about motion pictures. 

oin Scholastic Photoplay Club. Mem- 

ip card, score cards, booklet “How 

to Judge Motion Pictures.” Send 20 

cents, to cover printing and postage costs, 

to Scholastic Photoplay Club, 155 E. 44th 
St., New York, N. Y. 
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A Woodcut of Mr. Pickwick 


“ This charming woodcut was designed for the Société de la Gravure sur Bois. 


Original by Maximilieu Vox. 


THis striking illustration of Pickwick was 

selected for the art page as inspiration 
for the many Scholastic artists who are 
interested in woodcuts. Most of them, to 
be sure, use linoleum instead of wood, but 
the technic is much the same. This study 
could have been cut in linoleum as readily 
as in the more traditional medium, the treat- 
ment being bold and direct. 

A comparison with the Dickens illustra- 
tions on page 7 will be interesting. Both 


It was used as @ menu cover. 


* the Cruikshank and Leech pictures were re- 


produced from etchings. Harry Furniss 
made the originals with pen and ink. The 
point is that atmosphere and character are 
not dependent upon technique. Vox has suc- 
ceeded with his woodcutting knife as well as 
have the others with etching needle and pen. 

We are indebted to the Studio Publica- 
tions, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, for 
permission to reproduce this page from The 


New Woodcut. 





ALMON is one of the most widely-used foods of today. It was mentioned in early 

Chinese legends, and was enjoyed as far back as the days of the cave dwellers. For 

thousands of years Salmon has become increasingly popular, until today it is represented 
by a huge industry that places this nutritious food on tables all over the world. 


4—Catching Salmon with a Purse Sein. 


&—Brailing Salmon from a trap @—Typical Salmon Cannery 


¢ ‘7—Cans of Salmon ready for shipping. 
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216 STUDENT AND CLASSROOM PRIZES AND 50,000 


300th ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION MAPS FOR TEACHERS 


a S part of the national celebration of the 300th Anniversary ot 
American High Schools, we have prepared a beautiful, pic- 
torial map. It shows the growth of the American school sys- 
tem since 1635, when the Boston Latin School was founded. Re- 
search for this unique map—the first of its kind ever made—was 
i done by Prof. R. D. Matthews, School of Education of the Uni- 
Z versity of Pennsylvania, and the map and sketches were drawn by 
Ernest W. Watson. Copies of this map are offered to high school 
a teachers, absolutely free, in every classroom from which one or 
a 
sg 


— 





more students enter our Salmon Poster Contest. In addition, a 


Tae Pee oe eke 7 gf eee 


Here is one of the most interesting contests that you have ever had 
the opportunity toenter. 216 prizes will be awarded for the posters 
(of not more than 200 words) which present in the most: interesting 
way some phase of the Salmon Industry and the value of Salmon 
asa food. Just select one of the illustrations on the opposite page 
and let it determine in part the subject of your poster. For example, 
the illustration, “Salmon in the Fraser River” would suggest a 
poster dealing with where Salmon is found, while the picture of the 
Salmon salad would lead to a poster emphasizing the importance 
of Salmon as a food. Additional illustrations from which to choose 
appear in our interesting booklet, ““The Story of Salmon”, the 
first complete account of the Salmon industry, a copy of which 
will be sent gladly, free of charge. You may sketch a suitable 
illustration yourself, although no extra credit will be given for 
original art work; prizes will be awarded for excellence of text only. 


1 —cpen to any high school student it the United States. 


2 —Prises will be awarded for the most interesting material of not more, chest 
200 words suitable to be used as Salmon Poster as part of the series of food 
shed in Scholastic, The National High School Weekly. Contestants 
Sr nate fete of dhateston pubnbd Othe Home Romani Depa 
ment of The American Can Company, or provide their own. 
—Ju will consider suitability of material as a Salmon Poster in 
3 cores handling of eabiect. accuracy of data and logic of reasons why _— 
should be included in the diet. No additional —— will we = for original 
art work. but this is an interesting problem for art classes. eatness does not 
count, although it will be appreciated 
4 —Two awards will be made for cach of the 8 best Salmon Posters one each 
the classroom. Identical prizes will be sent to the con- 


TEACHERS : This contest wilt inde an 


new Rand-McNally Map of Europe will be given to the four 
classrooms in each state in which there is a contestant producing 
one of the four best posters in that state. These new Rand- 
McNally maps—the most up-to-date in every detail—will be a 
valuable addition to any classroom. On page 27 of this issue 
is one of the series of posters Scholastic has been running. A Sal- 
mon Poster will appear as part of this series, but it will be the 
prize winning poster of this contest. The Salmon Poster which 
wins the first prize will be published in the May 26th issue of 
Scholastic in two colors, together with the names of all the winners. 


ee a SS Ot SOO OO 


Read the Contest Rules carefully, and start today by sending for 
“ane Story of Salmon”. You will find it not only a great help in 
this contest but also a book you will want to keep. 


2/6 Va stihl Prizes 


There will be two each of the first eight prizes (one for students 
and one for classrooms), which are: 1—Colliers National En- 
cyclopedia, valued at $75. 2—Rand-McNally $48 Floor-Stand 
Globe 12”. 3—Funk & Wagnalls Encyclopedia, 25 volumes. 4— 
Rand-McNally Table Globe. 5—Rand-McNally $15 International 
Atlas. 6—Funk & Wagnalls Practical Standard Dictionary. 7— 
Rand-McNally Economic Atlas. 8—Rand-McNally Premier 
Atlas. And 200 new Rand-McNally Maps of Europe to be given 
to the four classrooms in each state in which a contestant produces 
one of the best posters in that state. 


eS Oe eS eee SO eS OT OS OTS Sea 
Contest ules 


5 —For the four best Salmon Posters in each state a new Rand-McNally wal: 
map of Europe will be awarded to the classroom of the contestant. 


© ey Tinaing Seat prize wit be published in cwo colors in the May 
26th issue of Scholastic, as well as the names of all winners. 


7 —In case of a tic, identical awards will be made to both contestants. 


gs -™ entries must be postmarked not later than pre 15, 1935 at midnight, 
and mailed to  Celsbration Committee, 300 Years of American High Schools, 
155 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y., who will do the judging. entry 
must contain the gof the student contestant and of wacker Teachers 
are urged to hold classroom eliminations and to forward the best work only. 


© = The teacher in every classroom from which there is an en will receive 


the Growth of Ed yey Se lished im connection with 300 Y 
of American High School Ce ~T ™ ee 
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Home Cconomics Department AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 230 Pack tvenue, New York 
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YOUR DISTINGUISHED 
DRAWING EMBLEM 
FOR 1934-35! 


How good are you at pencil draw- 


ing? The Eldorado-Scholastic 
Award is intended to test your skill 
and your mettle. Awards of $50, 
$25 and $15, and 5 honorable men- 
tions of $5 each, await the high 
school students submitting the best 
original drawings. 


Besides these cash awards, winners 
will be presented emblems of gold 
or of sterling silver. These emblems 
will be in the form of miniature 
pencils (your choice of pin or 
watch charm) and will be symbolic 
of membership on the 1934-35 “All- 
American Drawing Team.” 


Submit as many drawings as you 
like, on as many subjects as appeal 
to you, but remember that your 
drawings must be entered in the 
competition not later than mid- 
night, March 15, 1935. Remember, 
too, that constant practice produces 
the best work. Use the Eldorado 
Palette of at least 7 degrees of lead. 
Notice the accuracy, the smoothness 
and the wide range of Eldorado 
leads—qualities that make for draw- 
ings of life-like reality. Make it a 
rule to use only Eldorado, the Mas- 
ter Drawing Pencil. For full infor- 
mation about the 
award, consult 
your instructor 
and write to Scho- 
lastic, 145 East 
44th Street, New 
York City. 





Dept. 115-J, School Bureau 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 








Winter 
Leaves of gold 
now fallen; 
Monarch trees in exile, 
evergreen is lord 
Of winter’s solemn silence 
once more. 


—Theodore J. Yonan, 17 
New Britain (Conn.) Sr. H. 8. 
Miss H. R. Connor, Teacher 


Scrooge—a Character Sketch 


A miserly, greedy, disagreeable old man 
was Scrooge, a pitiful yet awesome sight. 
He was a man who had forgotten how to 
laugh, if he’d ever known. He lived in a 
world of pessimism and enjoyed it. Chil- 
dren learned to recognize his shuffling 
footsteps and ran upon sight of him. He 
had the honor of being the only man for 
blocks around who had never had his hat 
knocked off by some adventuresome snow- 
ball. There is a limit to any boy’s courage. 


Shirley Case, 13 
Emery Jr. H. 8., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Miss Shirley Young, Teacher 


Sheep Round-Up 


With fleece, thick, white 

Like the wind-churned drifts of snow 
They seek a winter shelter. 

I watch their queer, two-fingered toes... . 
They are returning softly, noiselessly. 
One by one they tread frost-bitten earth, 
Juvenile in their joy, they give way 

To strange happy noises, 

As they explain to savage geese 

That they are home for winter holiday. 


Martha Rittman, 14 
St. Mary H. 8., Burlington, Wis. 
Sister Madeleine Sophie, Teacher 


I 


Why crouch ye there, O earthly man, 
Why cower ye there in shame; 

Some call me Strife, soime call me War 
But “Death’s” my other name. 


O mortal man, why quake ye so 
Why glorify my name 

Although by some I am called War 
“Death”, is my other name. 


Ye speak of bands and flying flags, 
Thy warriors won with fame 

Why tell ye not of Pain and Death 
And the heart-aches that remain. 


But as I am, O mortal man, 

Help others me to see 

And that I bring but Pain and Death 
To those who worship me. 


Ernest Van Clief, 16 
Matawan H. S8., Cliffwood, N. J. 
Miss Brown, Teacher 


Write Wing 

(Students wishing to correspond with 
other readers are invited to send their 
names into -this department). 

Geraldine Johanson, Berlin (Pa.) H. S. 
Ray Avram, Box 225, Belleview, Neb. 
Betty Sturm, 101 Washington Avenue, 
Bellevue, Ky. 


The Churn-House 


No one ever thought of looking for me 
in the churning room. I had found it one 





of those mornings when I had to get away 
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from the farm people. It was coo! and 
smelled of a sweetness that was almost 
sour. A crack ran across one end. I often 
sat on an upturned bucket and pushed 
tiny, beady- ants and soft spiders into 
it with a twig. As soon as they were deep 
within the hole I poked them out and 
set them in the sunshine. 

It was very dark. Light came only 
through a small knot-hole where two sides 
of the room came together. Someone had 
poked a piece of straw into the hole. The 
light reflected it on to the floor in shad- 
ows. I had only to reach out to touch 
the coldness of the walls or to feel the 
delicacy of each moss flower. 

It was peace. 

This morning I lay stretched out on the 
damp floor feeling its unevenness and 
roughness. I was breathless from running; 
running from things. It was the way 
Aunt Nevian sighed when the hens didn't 
lay or the way she pushed back her hair 
with the crook of her arm when her 
hands were floured. It was the way Uncle 
Barry frowned when gophers got in the 
alfalfa or the way he puckered up his 
lips to whistle when his prize hog died of 
cholera. But he didn’t do anything about 
it. I would have. I had hope and courage 
and ambitions. But I had often heard 
Uncle Barry say, “Those who live in hope, 
die in the gutter.” 

They weren’t the only ones I had heard, 
people that came to the house; old friends 
of Dad and Mother, I'd tell them how 
I was to be a journalist or a famous 
author. They’d laugh and tickle my chin 
and wink at Mother. 

I turned over on my back and stared 
at the white stains on the walls where 
cream had spattered. I stared through 
them; through them to nothing. When | 
was younger I had made a vow that noth- 
ing should keep me from my goal. It was 
easy, then. I had laughed at grown-ups 
who were dumb and plodding. J—I was 
going to be. And I laugh, now, at myself. 

Dad said he had hoped to be a famous 
surgeon. When I asked him why he 
wasn’t, he grinned. “Oh I guess I grew 
up.” 

He didn’t mind that he was only an 
average business man with an average 
family. He seemed to like it. 

But perhaps I was queer. Maybe I was 
the only girl in the world who had ever 
had blasted dreams. Because they were 
blasted. At high-school I had learned the 
value of honest friends—the worthlessness 
of fame and glory. 

Here on the farm I had one day dis- 
covered in an old desk a neat, yellowed 
note-book of cramped _ writing—pvems. 
I had asked Aunt Nevian about them. 
“Oh those. I wrote them when I was silly 
and sentimental.” And she turned to slide 
a pan of muffins into the range. She 
seemed ashamed. “But it was beautiful! 
I had hidden in the churn-house that 
morning, too. 

Would I, as I grew, come to accept the 
fact that I would never be a journalist 
or would I rage and kick inwardly, as I 
did now? I knew deep within myself that 
I would laugh like Dad and say, “Oh, I 
guess I grew up.” 

Through the walls of the house came 
the sound of a car door slamming—Dad. 
I stretched my legs and sat up. I walked 
out of the coolness, my head swimming. 


Ruth Wilson, 16 
West Seattle (Wash.) High School 
Miss Belle McKenzie, teacher 
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of a series of food posters published for high school students by SCHOLASTIC, The National High School Weekly 
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PINEAPPLE JUICE 
... anew arrival from Hawai 


sugar quickly provides the muscles with 


Pure golden Hawaiian pineapple juice 
is the latest addition to America’s 
breakfast menu. 

Pineapple juice, not to be confused 
with the sweetened syrup found in 
canned pineapple, is extracted by a 
special juicing process from field-fresh 
pineapples. Vacuum-packing preserves 
the natural flavor and fragrance of the 
fresh fruit. 

You'll find that pineapple juice has 
all the qualities which make fruit juices 
an important item of diet. Its fruit 


food energy. Its mineral salts—cal- 
cium, magnesium, copper, manganese 
and iron—help to offset the effects of 
acid-producing foods. It is a good 
source of Vitamins A, B and C. 

Pineapple juice is good, and it’s good 
for you. You'll like its tangy flavor— 
neither too sour, nor too sweet. At 
breakfast and at all hours of the day, 
you'll find it delicious. Served chilled, 
it makes a refreshing hot-weather 
beverage; when heated, it is an excellent 
bedtime drink. 
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INSPIRATION and 


INFORMATION 


FOR EVERY 


EDITOR and ADVISER 


HETHER you're the editor . . . or 

only an aspiring staff member of 
your school’s paper, yearbook, or maga- 
zine. . 


If you're an experienced supervisor . . . 
or if the advisership of the student publi- 
cation is new to you. ... 


Whatever your interest in scholastic 
journalism, THe Scuorastic Eprror can be 
of great help to you. It tells you what to 
do ... and how to do it. It’s crammed 
full of ideas and helpful advice. It tells 
you how to overcome the difficulties that 
puzzled others. It saves you time and 
money. 

Tue Scuotrastic Eprror is official organ 
of N. A. J. D. and the N. S. P. A. Read 
the articles by the N. S. P. A. judges 
and you'll learn how to make All-American 
Honor Rating! 


Subscription is $2.50 per year. 
Two years, $4.00. This “what-to- 
do” magazine will save you that 
cost many times over. Send in 
your subscription today! 


THE SCHOLASTIC EDITOR 
180 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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ma Metal Arts Co.,inc., Factory 26, Rochester, N.Y. 
LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 











Everything the craftsman needs. Send for free 
illustrated price catalogue and sample card of 
quality leathers and accessories. Al] orders filled 
promptly. 





Leathercraft Studios—354 Franklin St. 
Graten & Knight Company, Worcester, Mass. 
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TEN FREE LESSONS IN DIVING 


This is the third of a series of ten formal dives which will be 
illustrated in Scholastic, with explanatory text. 





No. 3 


FRONT DIVE 
WITH \% TWIST 
(Running) 
The Running Front 
Dive with One-half 
Twist is about the 
easiest of the twist 
dives. There are fif- 
teen twist dives listed 
in the men’s tables, and 
twelve in the women’s. 
In interscholastic com- 


petition some high 
schools prohibit the 
use of the more dan- 
gerous twist dives: the 
gainer type of dives, 
in which the feet are 
thrown out first and 


the head is the part of 
the body closest te the 
edge of the board, are 
prohibited in many 
school meets. The 
Front Dive with’ One- 
half Twist illustrated 
herewith is a compul- 
sory dive in men’s in- 
tercollegiate diving 


and boys’ interscholas- 
tic diving, and is op- 
tional in women’s and girls’ diving. 
After the take-off the body is carried 
upward and. outward as in the Front 


Dive. As the body starts to descend the 
arms are brought above the head and a 
half twist is made, making the entry into 
the water the same as in the Backward 





each other 
well 
pointed. 
until the entire body is submerge d. Com- 


in line with the body, 
back, knees locked and toes 
This position should be 


head 
well 
kept 


mon failings are: swinging the legs 
up too fast, thus causing the diver to go 
over; going up too straight when spring- 





Dive, with the body slightly arched, arms ing the board, causing the dive to be 
straight above the head, hands touching _ short. 
tion from a pamphlet called The Paris 


Laughs of Wecdké 


Taking No Chances 
Old Lady to Old Tar—*“Excuse me. 
those tattoo marks wash off?” 
Old Tar—“I can’t say, lady.” 
—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 





Do 


e 
The All-American College Hymn 


Hmmmm da da daaa, do da da 
Alma Mater thee, 
Hmmmm doo do classic halls, 
Hmmmm la la doo doo ivied walls, 
Alma Mater three! 





Study the Paris Pact! 


ITH so much war talk in the air 
it is well to remember that on 
August 27, 1928, the United 


States was one of fifteen leading 
nations of the world which signed the 
Paris Pact. “In this treaty the nations 
renounced war and the war method and 
pledged themselves to seek the solution of 
all international differences only by pacific 
means.” That last sentence is a quota- 


Pact and International Relations in 4 meri- 
can High Schools, put out by the National 


Student Forum on the Paris Pact (532 
17th St., N.W., Washington, D. C.) This 


is a very live organization with a con- 
plete program for high school participa- 


tion in its project of making the Paris 
Pact serve the useful purpose for which it 
was designed. The National Student 
Forum believes the Paris Pact is “the 
most revolutionary step in the entire his- 
tory of international relations,’ and, on 


request will send you factual and illustra- 
tive material to prove it. 





Key to Pronunciation 


The followi is a rough indication of the pre 
nunciation of difficult names in this issue 


Cruikshank (Kruke-shank) 

Rubaiyat (Rue-by-yot) 

Khayyam (Ky-yom) 

Laennec (Len-neck) 

Koch (Coke) 

Roentgen (Runt (or Rent)-gen) 

von Pirquet (Peer-kay) 

Trudeau (True-dough) 

Tientsin (Tih-en-tseen) 

Mendieta (Men-dee-ate-ah) 

Koki Hirota (Koh-kee Hee-row-tah) (row as ® 
rowbcat) 

Vossische Zeitun 

Der Tag (Dair ne) 

Sanenobu Fujii (Sa -nay-no-boo Foo-jec-ee) 

Cardenas (Kar-day-nyas) 

Rodriguez (Ro-dree-guess) 

Michoacan (Mee-cho-ah-kahn) 


whine tong) 
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Films for Christmas 
By Sarah McLean Mullen 


HRISTMAS is coming. School will 
° soon be out and then, there will be 
fun. Dad has promised the family 
at all shall go to a movie. What is 
to be? Let’s see what shows the young 
volks will like that all the family will 
njoy. 
Sequoia (M.G.M., Chester Franklin, Dir.) 
Here is probably the most unique na- 
re contribution that the screen will 
make to entertainment this season. Over 
two years were spent in filming this de- 
lightful story of two strange animal pals 
from babyhood to maturity. A mountain 
lion and a deer are the chief actors in the 
drama that is concerned chiefly with the 
preservation of their lives. It is set 
among the giant Sequoia redwoods in the 
Sierra Nevada mountains. The story is 
adapted from Vance Joseph Hoyt’s story 
Malibu, the name given the leading char- 
acter, a deer. Jean Parker has the chief 
human part. It was necessary for Miss 
Parker, throughout the long period of pro- 
duction to accustom the animals to her. 
She gives not only a splendid performance 
of her own, but assists in presenting the 
animals in a most sympathetic manner. 
The photography is superb and makes 
the most of the rare beauty of the locale. 
Yet so natural are the photographs of the 
animals that few spectators will. appre- 
ciate the skill of the photographers. Many 
of the pictures were made under the 
greatest difficulty, while the camera man 
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toes well was stalking behind coverts and _ blinds. 
| be kept The silhouettes are particularly effective. 
ged. Com- There is a spiritual quality about this pic- 
_the legs ture that reminds one of another deer 
iver to go story, Bambi. Have you read it? The 
om Spry actions of the animals prove the thesis of 
ive to be the story, that hatred and fear are not 
natural. All the little woodland creatures 
call to us to understand them and to love 
them. Yet so discriminatingly is the pic- 
; ture directed that it is in no way senti- 
The Paris mental. 
in A meri- 
e National Babes in Toyland (M.G.M.; Hal Roach). 
Pact (532 This little fantasy provides a glorified 
C.) This tour of a toy shop, such as everyone 
hoa com- dreams about at Christmas. All the old 
participa nursery favorites come to life, besides our 
the Paris new friends, the Three Little Pigs and 
wr which it 
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t is “the 
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A mountain lion and a deer, usually deadly 

enemies, photographed together as friends 

™ Sequoia, starring Jean Parker and 
Russell Hardie. 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


Mickey Mouse. Victor Herbert’s delight- 
ful music as well as Laurel and Hardy’s 
nonsense enrich the play. Dad will feel 
challenged to discover by what camera 
trick the Wooden Soldiers come to the 
rescue. And don’t fail to note what hap- 
pens to Laurel when he goes to sleep 
with his mouth open. The production is 
notable for its picturesque and lavish sets. 


Anne of Green Gables (R.K.O.; 
Nicholls, Dir.) 

Into the home of a dour old maid and 
her bachelor brother (sympathetically 
played by O. P. Heggie) conies an orphan, 
Anne—“spelled with an ‘e, please.” Her 
generous nature and adventurous spirit 
get her into frequent trouble and out 
again. It is a pleasingly sincere story of 
child life with wholesome laughter arising 
naturally from the characters and the plot. 


George 


Bright Eyes (Fox; David Butler, Dir.) 
Shirley Temple and her favorite acting 
partner, Jimmie Dunn, bring us a Christ- 
mas story. Shirley takes the part of a 
little girl, whose dead father, a commer- 
cial aviator, has left her to the care of his 
buddies. As a result much of her time is 


spent around aviators and airplanes. Her 





Anne Shirley and O. P. Heggie in a scene 
from Anne of Green Gables. 


mother is employed as a maid in a house- 
hold where there is a child just the op- 
posite in temperament to Shirley. There 
is not much plot, but the main idea is that 
love, not wealth, gives happiness. Shirley 
proves_her artistic right to her popularity 
as an actress. 


Scholastic Photoplay Club 


VERY high school student inter- 
ested in the movies should join the 
Scholastic Photoplay Club. 

Only high school students are eligible. 
Members receive a pad of Report and 
Score Cards by which they can score 
every pictire they see, and register their 
opinions with the national headquarters 
of the club (155 E. 44th St., New York 
City). Members also receive a member- 
ship card, bearing their name and na- 
tional number. (See Schol. Dec. 8, for 
full details.) 


CLIP THIS COUPON 
I wish to join the Scholastic Photoplay Club. 
(155 East 44th St., New York City) 


Name Age 


Address (Street No., Town & State) 


High School I attend 


English Teacher. . ; . 
I enclose 10 cents for 1 year’s membership. Check 
here if you wish pamphlet, How to Judge (10 cents 
additional) . ioette~ wae 
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A LITTLE SWABBING 


A PRIZE |.” 
in the 


Higgins’ Award Contest 


AVE you ever “swabbed around” with 

drawing ink? Made of cloth, cotton 
wad, sponge or tissue paper which you 
fasten to a small stick with string or rub- 
ber band and then dip into black or colored 
drawing ink, SWABS and PADS will give 
you no end of fun—and at the same time 
wil reveal textures and impressions that are 
not only fascinating but extremely useful to 
you in your drawing and painting in draw- 
ing ink. Just swab or pat the ink into place, 
first covering that part of the drawing that 
is not to be treated with your swab or pad 
with a cut-to-fit paper shield or “mask”. 











This “swabbing” of your artwork is only 
one of a number of fascinating new tech- 
niques which Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Ine. 
(manufacturers of Higgins’ Drawing Inks 
since 1880) cover in a brand new, attrac- 
tively illustgated brochure on Drawing and 
Painting in Drawing Ink. 


Write for Contest Details! 
All you need do to get this “pocket edi- 
tion” course on drawing and painting in 
drawing ink, written by Mr. A. L. Guptill, 
America’s teading authority and teacher, is 
to send us the label from a new bottle of 
Higgins’ Black or Colored Drawing Ink. 
Contest details without obligation. Read 
carefully the coupon below. And use it! 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Ine. 
271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y¥. 


HIGGINS’ 


American 





| SOAR We ain SF <-<R e 
| Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc. | 
| 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. { 
| Please send me (check information | 
| desired). | 
| New Guptill Instruc- Detaile of | 
tion Brochure, for the Hig- 
1 which I enclose the entire gins’ Award | 
| carton from a bottle of Contests at no | 
| Higgins’ Drawing Ink. obligation. i 
GRC sviedesiessciecsisianuentaibbtosas | 
| Pe na+ckheeseed JS anaes «ee 
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Lynching 

Dear Editor: Your ar- 
ticle in Scholastic of No- 
vember 17 criticizing 
“Lynching in America” is 
very interesting. But your 
view is a Northern view, not from around 
the part of the country where these things 
take place. Ill have to differ a little with 
you on your article as a whole. Please 
understand, I do not favor lynching for 
all the crimes you mention, yet there are 
crimes of the Negro race for which I am 
in favor of the citizens taking a hand. 
When a Negro assaults a white girl he 
should be punished and set up as an ex- 
ample. In the South we are more than 
overcrowded with the colored race. They 
must be kept in their place in order to 
make these assaults less frequent. 

If these cases were left to the so-called 
justice of the court the punishment would 
be so little that similar disturbances wouid 
occur often. The North is not so par- 
ticular about the colored race as is the 





SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL'AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College pa 155 East 44th Street, 
ew York City. 








Art Schools 








PRATT INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


torial Illustration, Advertising Design, Fashion [llus- 
tion, Industrial Design, Teacher 

tion, Architecture. 
to Illuri ation and Design Classes. 
91 Instructurs. 48th Year. Catalogue 
on Request. James C. Boudreau, Director 

















NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 

William M. Odom, President 

NQUIRE NOW REGARDING MID-YEAR ENTRANCE 
INTERIOR eee & seeneeten 
FURNITURE DESIGN cons 


SEND MLUSTRATION 


DESIGN _ ULUSTRATION 
FoR TRAINING 
GATALOGUE Address Box T, 2239 Broadway New York 








Correspondence 
WANT A STEADY JOB? 


Work for “Uncle Sam” 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 Year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Com - 
mon Education. Many Winter er- 
aminations expected. Write ip 
mediately for free 32-page book, 
with list of positions and full par- 
ticulars telling how to get them. 
poe INSTITUTE 
Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 


Physical Education 


. School of Physical Education 
2, 3, 4year courses. Prepares 
athletic supervisors, playground 
and dance instructors. Gym 
Pool. Riding. Placement. Dormi- 
series, Enroll now. Catal 

washington. 0.C. — 
















SCHOOLS, ING. 








Students are invited to have their say in this 
department. 
school students are especially welcome. 


Letters about problems of 7 
t- 
ters should be confined to 300 words. 





South, where there are more uneducated 
Negroes. The South rates the white per- 
son much higher above the Negro than 
the North does. 
Chas. Brown 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
Repercussion 
Dear Editor: I am a serious minded 
young fellow trying to learn something, 
but unlike Mr. Hecht, I found something 
highly amusing, as well as informative, in 
your articles written by Mr. James Thur- 
ber. 
Must we have our goods plainly labelled? 
I like to be surprised. It is more thrill- 
ing to explore the pages of a magazine 
and find some humor there, lurking in dis- 
guise. I agree it wouldn’t be pleasant to 
open a can without knowing its content, 
and then nonchalantly set about to eat 
what was inside; it might be poison, but 
on the other hand magazine humor even 
unlabelled is harmless. I, for one, have 
just finished laughing, and oh! what a 


laugh. I haven’t had one so genuine in a 
coon’s age. Please let me have another 
one soon. 

Allan Gray 


Highland Park (Mich.) Senior H. 8. 


Editorial 

Dear Editor: I am a senior, a steady 
reader of Scholastic, and enjoy the con- 
tents very much. It is a magazine which 
should be in every school and read by the 
adult members of every family as well 
as the school child. I want to especially 
thank Scholastic for the splendid editorial 
“What is Worth Striking For,” published 
in the November $3 issue. 

I consider it one of the best and most 
influential editorial topics I have ever 
read. It brings to our mind several ques- 
tions which would not have been consid- 
ered otherwise. Surely these numerous 
organizations including various schools 
would not have taken so great a step had 
they been readers of Scholastic. I am sav- 
ing the editorial in hope that some dis- 
couraged and fretful person may benefit 
from it. What would these children do if 
the schools shut down as many are doing? 

De Etta Beck 
Elmhurst H. 8 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Homework 

Dear Editor: I think that more work 
can be accomplished by studying in 
school than at home. In our school the 
study halls are controlled by students, and 
the teacher has nothing to do with keep- 
ing order. Each teacher has charge of a 
certain number of study halls, and is on 
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hand to help and to answer questions jf 
needed. At home there is always some 
thing to distract our attention from what 
we are trying to study. I believe that jg 
students really want to get work done jp 
school, studying would not be such a hard 
problem to solve. 

Louis Widger 

Salem (N. J.) H. 8 


Examinations 
Dear Editor: In regard to Miss Meyer's 
letter, in the Nov. 3 Scholastic, I think 
that it is an excellent idea to exempt “A" 
students from six weeks’ examinations, 
Most of these students work hard for 


* what they get and they deserve a certain 


distinction. This idea also serves as a spur 
to the students who do not work as hard 
as they could and should. The students 
would also have a goal for which to work. 


Betty Evans 
Waymart (Pa.) H. 8. 





Peace on Earth 
(Concluded from page 3) 


Above all, high-school students should 
firmly resolve never to hold any prejudice 
against a man because of his religion, 
his race, his occupation, or the color of 
his skin. They should remember always 
the important fact pointed out by Dr. 
Rugg in this issue of Scholastic that the 
highest virtues and achievements of man 
are not the exclusive monopoly of any 
one nation, religion, or race. Let us all 
take a solemn vow to judge every man, 
as Jesus did, on his individual merits, 
and on nothing else. 

The Christmas season is the best time 
of year to begin to vaccinate against this 
ravaging plague of hatred that today 
menaces mankind. 











CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAYS! 


Following its long-standing practice, 
SCHOLASTIC will not publish during 
the Christmas holidays. The issues which 
would normally be dated December 22 
29 will therefore be 
omitted. The next issue will be that of 
1935, and will 
schools shortly after they resume. Mean- 


and December 


January 5, reach the 


while, a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year to the whole SCHOLASTIC 
family. 














Do you know the personal qualities a private secre- 
tary should possess, the academie and clerical 
training she should have? Why not mak y 
Suggest that your school library secure a «py of 

THE PERSONAL SECRETARY 
Differentiating Duties and Essential Persona! 

Just published by the 

Harvard » Cambridge, Mass. 


Traits 




















Mail Yours 
Today! 


$1 credit on a Knokabout Jacket, 
Our yelimaster to judge all entries. 


size with your yell. 


Write a Yell and Win a Big Prize! 


Prize contest for original high school yells. For the best one submitted each week we give & 
Knokabout Sport Jacket with your school name and insignia (Tiger, Bulldog, Bear, etr.) on the 
back, your nickname and class year on the front. For the next best 1000 sent in during season, & 
and a book of the 1000 winning yells, with names of winners. 
All set—let’s gol Write a yell that will 
make schools everywhere sit up and take notice. Mail one each week. Send in your 


See your coach about our catalog. 


THE COLLEGE EMBLEM SHOP, 5301 Grand River, Detroit, Mich. 














PRIZE-WINNING YELL 


(Week of Nov. 24) 
Is old Dwight coy, Is eld Dwight 


8 
You bet we're net, we eat raw 


mea’ 
We don’t eat candy, cakes or pies. 
We like to chew on railroad ties! 


Yeah, Dwight! ven team, fight! 
0 Fratic, 
Dwight (iU.) High School 
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_ Always delicious, crunchy, 
digestible because they’re 


roasted by a secret method 


RE they good! Crisp, crunchy, meaty 
peanuts—the pick of the crop— Planters 
have that urge which makes you say “more!” 


Nothing gets into a Planters bag but the 
choicest, plumpest “ Virginias.” These are 
roasted by a secret process that makes them 
digest quickly. They have that “come on” 
flavor that sends them tumbling past your 
grateful palate in rapid succession. And ‘you 
can always count on their being fresh. 
Rushed from the roasters to your dealer 
under refrigeration, they. have all of their 
original tang and oven-freshness when you 
buy them! 


Get a bag today. Then deny the urge for 
more — if you can! 





